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ARNOLD'S “EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA” 


IS NOW TWENTY YEARS since Sturge Moore remarked that “Empe- 
docles more and more appears the most considerable poem of a 
comparable length by a Victorian.”! But if this is so, as I think it 

is, there is little evidence of its being generally recognized. Indeed, one 
might rather say that whatever its comparative value, no other Victorian 
poem of such demonstrable stature has been so neglected. And this de- 
spite two obvious attractions: its importance for the understanding of 
Arnold and his poetic life — death, rather — and its expression, espe- 
cially in Act II, of strains of thought and feeling which are strikingly 
modern. Nevertheless, the few pages in Tinker and Lowry’s Commen- 
tary, devoted largely to sources, and Bonnerot’s rambling introduction 


1 ‘‘Matthew Arnold,'’ Essays and Studies of the English Association, XXIV (1938), 21. Cf. Kenneth Allott, 
Matthew Arnold (London, 1955), p. 25: ‘‘When the devil's advocecte has done his worst, ‘Empedocles on 
Etna’ remains perhaps the best long poem by a Victorian." 
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to his French translation are the only available materials of any scope.” 


The subject of the poem is a man named Empedocles; its meaning, the 
picture of his character and state of mind on a morning in middle age 
when he leaps to his death. In Act I, scene i, Pausanias and Callicles 
refer to his earlier career as statesman, doctor, philosopher and poet, 
and discuss his present despondency. After that Empedecles himself 
holds the center of the stage for the rest of the poem, conversing a little 
with Pausanias, listening occasionally to the songs of Callicles, but for 
the most part expounding his philosophy of life, analyzing his depres- 
sion, and explaining his desire for death. As this suggests, “Empedocles 
on Etna” is not a philosophical poem. It is a personal poem, a confession, 
a “dialogue of the mind with itself.” 

Who is Empedocles? He is not the Sicilian philosopher who lived 
in the fifth century B.C. No one can read the existing Fragments, or 
what is known of his life and times, and imagine that Arnold was trying 
to recreate the man or his thought or his environment. He left out his 
democratic politics; altered his temperament by omitting the arrogance 
and substituting a new motivation for the suicide; adopted the idea of 
a return at death either to the elements or to a new life on earth, but 
changed its nature and purpose; barely touched on the notion of Love 
versus Strife, which is the central idea of Empedocles’ cosmology; and 
greatly intensified the note of skepticism and melancholy.’ All in all, it 
is fair to say that the pre-Socratic philosopher would never have recog- 
nized his mind or his character in the protagonist of the poem. 

On the other hand, is Empedocles Arnold himself? In the sum- 
mer of 1849 J. C. Shairp wrote to Clough that their friend Matt “was 


2 C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry, The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. A Commentary (London, 1940), pp. 286- 

303; Levis Bonnerot, Matthew Arnold, *‘Empédocle sur L'Etna’’ (‘‘Empedocles on Etna''), Etude Critique 
et Traduction (Paris, 1947), hereafter referred to as ‘‘Bonnerot, Translation.'' Other discussions or scat- 
tered remarks to take account of may be found in: Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Romantic Tradition 
in English Poetry (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 253-258; Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold (New York 1939; 
reprinted, 1949), see index; Louis Bonnerot, Matthew Arnold, Poéte (Paris, 1947), see index; J. D. Jump, 
Matthew Arnold (London, 1955), pp. 82-96. In various ways | am indebted to a discussion about the 
poem which | had with Professor Robert Stange of the University of Minnesota. 
Cf. Bonnerot, Translation, pp. 30-34. He gives a list of occasional verbal echoes on pp. 18-23. For a 
translation of the Fr ts of Empedocles with a critical commentary, see John Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy (4th ed., London, 1930), pp. 197-250. For Arnold's change in the idea of a new life and 
for his use of Love versus Strife, see below, n. 33 and p. 330. 
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working at an ‘Empedocles’ — which seemed to be not much about the 
man who leapt in the crater — but his name & outward circumstances 
are used for the drapery of his own thoughts” (Commentary, 287). 
That promising notion of identifying the hero with the poet was in- 
dignantly repudiated by Arnold in a letter of 1867 to Henry Dunn: “You 
. .. appear to assume that I merely use Empedocles and Obermann as 
mouthpieces through which to vent my own opinions. This is not so.” 
And he went on to say that when he was reading the early Greek phi- 
losophers fifteen years ago, he had been so impressed by Empedocles 
he had “desired to gather up and draw out as a whole the hints which 
his remains offered” (Commentary, 287-288). If that was his desire 
fifteen years ago, he did not carry it out. More likely it was what he now 
wished he had desired, now in 1867, long after he had turned away 
from the mood of “Empedocles” — or suppressed it — and was hailing 
the dawn of a new age of morality touched with emotion in which the 
son of Dr. Arnold was to play a constructive role. This is clearly seen 
in the concluding stanzas, spoken in propria persona, of “Obermann 
Once More,” which appeared in the New Poems, issued in the same year 
as the letter to Dunn, and which pointed forward to Literature and 
Dogma and the other formulations of Arnold’s version of Christianity. 
Under those circumstances he was almost forced to dissociate himself, 
so far as he honestly could, from his “Empedocles” (here — unfortu- 
nately from this point of view — reprinted for the first time since 1852 ).4 
His letter to Dunn continued: “I have now, and no doubt had still more 
then, a sympathy with the figure Empedocles presents to the imagina- 
tion; but neither then nor now would my creed, if,1 wished or were 
able to draw it out in black and white, be by any means identical with 
that contained in the preachment of Empedocles.” For Arnold to con- 
fess his sympathy even now, and to say only that his own creed was 
not identical with Empedocles’, comes very close to admitting the con- 
nection he had just denied. 

And yet, if Empedocles is not Empedocles, neither is he Arnold. 
As the last quotation implies, he is the figure which the historical char- 


4 The letter to his mother of 16 Nov. 1867, in The Letters of Matthew Arnold, ed. G. W. E. Russell (2 
vols., London, 1901), |, 436-437, amounts almost to proof of this interpretation. There Arnold speoks 
of Swinburne's praise of the 1867 volume (see n. 39 below) having inclined the religious world to look 
out in his writings ‘‘for a crusade against religion,’’ and goes on to say that certain periodicals ‘‘fix 
on the speeches of E docles and Obermann, ard calmly say, dropping all mention of the real 
speakers, ‘Mr. Arnold here prof his Pantheism,' or ‘Mr. Arnold here disowns Christianity.’ "' But 
this will not, he hopes, do as much harm as it would have done two years before. 
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acter presented to Arnold’s imagination in 1849. Or, more exactly, he 
is the result of a process in which the imagination dissolved, diffused, 
and dissipated in order to recreate:° in order, let us say, to recreate the 
historical character in the image of a nineteenth-century intellectual. 
When Empedocles on Etna and Other Poems came out in 1852, Arnold 
wrote to Clough: “But woe was upon me if I analysed not my situation: 
and Werter, René, and such like, none of them analyse the modern 
situation in its true blankness and barrenness .. .”® A year later, in the 
Preface to his third volume, he said explicitly: 


I intended to delineate the feelings of one of the last of the Greek religious phi- 
losophers, one of the family of Orpheus and Musaeus, having survived his fellows, 
living on into a time when the habits of Greek thought and feeling had begun fast 
to change, character to dwindle, the influence of Sophists to prevail. Into the feel- 
ings of a man so situated there entered much that we are accustomed to consider 
as exclusively modern; how much, the fragments of Empedocles himself which re- 
main to us are sufficient at least to indicate. What those who are familiar only with 
the great monuments of early Greek genius suppose to be its exclusive character- 
istics, have disappeared; the calm, the cheerfulness, the disinterested objectivity 
have disappeared: the dialogue of the mind with itself has commenced; modern 
problems have presented themselves; we hear already the doubts, we witness the 
discouragement, of Hamlet and of Faust.7 


As a scholarly statement, that is open to considerable question. But as 
an indication of how Arnold’s imagination was modifying the image of 
Empedocles by the “predominant passion” of Hamlet and Faust — and 
Werther and René, let alone Manfred and Teufelsdréckh, Senancour 
and Lélia and Clough, and Arnold himself — it tells the precise truth.® 
That is why, even though the poem is the portrayal of a character named 
Empedocles and not an autobiography, the essays and poems and let- 
ters of Matthew Arnold — especially the Oxford lecture “On the Mod- 
ern Element in Literature” — are a valid commentary and more useful 
than the Fragments of ‘the philosopher.® 


) This is Coleridge's phrasing, Biographia Literaria, end of Ch. 13, ed. J. Shawcross (2 vols., Oxford, 
1907), 1, 202. 


The Letters of Matthew Arnold to Arthur Hugh Clough, ed. H. F. Lowry (London, 1932), p. 126. 


The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold, ed. C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry (London, 1950), p. xvii. All 
quotations from the poem or the 1853 Preface are from this edition. 


Again | use Coleridge's analysis of the creative process, Biographia Literaria, Ch. 15, 11, 14, 16. Mrs. 
Iris E. Sells, Matthew Arnold and France (Cambridge, 1935), Ch. 10. shows that a large number of 
passages in Arnold's poem express sentiments that are also found in Senancour's Obermann. 


Even when an autobiographical reading is avoided, the tendency to give a psychological explanation of 
why Arnold did this or did that instead of a critical explanation can distort the poem. For example, 
when Jump, p. 94, says that the songs of Callicles ‘‘are a product of Arnold's recurrent wistful yearning 
to escape from the ‘darkling plain’ to some place — early Greece, the countryside around Oxford, or 
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II 


In his opening lecture at Oxford, given five years after the publication 
of his major poem, Arnold began by saying that an “intellectual deliver- 
ance” was the peculiar demand of those ages and those nations that 
could be called modern. 


The demand arises, because our present age has around it a copious and complex 
present, and behind it a copious and complex past; it arises, because the present 
age exhibits to the individual man who contemplates it the spectacle of a vast multi- 
tude of facts awaiting and inviting his comprehension. The deliverance consists in 
man’s comprehension of this present and past. . . . He who has found that point 
of view, he who adequately comprehends this spectacle, has risen to the compre- 
hensign of his age: he who communicates that point of view to his age, he who 
interprets to it that spectacle, is one of his age’s intellectual deliverers. 


The deliverance consists in more than mere understanding; or, to put 
it more accurately, the understanding includes adjustment. The great 
writer enables us “to know how we ourselves stand, that we may cor- 
rect our mistakes and achieve our deliverance.”!° 

This is the role in which Empedocles is cast and which he plays 
in Act I. Arnold’s own outline for the poem makes this clear: 


He is a philosopher. 

He has not the religious consolation of other men, facile because adapted to 
their weaknesses, or because shared by all around and changing [charging?] the 
atmosphere they breathe. 

He sees things as they are — the world as it is — God as he is: in their stern 
simplicity. 

The sight is a severe and mind-tasking one: to know the mysteries which 
are communicated to others by fragments, in parables. 

But he started towards it in hope: his first glimpses of it filled him with joy: 
he had friends who shared his hope & joy & cormmunicated to him theirs: even now 
he does not deny that the sight is capable of affording rapture & the purest peace. 

But his friends are dead: the world is all against him, & incredulous of the 
truth. (Commentary, 291 ) 


The “truth” is in the so-called sermon preached by Empedocles to 
Pausanias, where the older, religious view of man is seen displaced by 


the Alps — which is less inimical to the achievement of joyful serenity,’’ he moy well be right, but 
when he says this in a critical discussion he gives the impression that this is their poetic function in 
the play. Only one of the songs, the second, suggests this kind of escape; Empedocies himself never 
reacts with such a feeling to any of them, and their real function is quite different, as | point out below. 

10 Essays by Matthew Arnold (London, 1914), pp. 455-457. The didactic function is underscored later 
on, p. 472, when Arnold says that Horace ‘'is not interpretative and fortifying."’ At the very start, 
p. 455, he mentions a ‘‘moral deliverance’'’ — from pride, sloth, anger, selfishness — but that does 
not bear on ‘‘Empedocles."’ The lecture, which was first published in MacMillan’s Magazine, XIX (Feb. 
1849), 304-314, can also be found in Essays in Criticism, Third Series, ed. E. J. O'Brien (Boston, 
1910}. Its importance for an understanding of the poem was first noticed by Bonnerot, Translation, 
pp. 34-38. 
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the “scientific” picture of a universe devoid of moral or spiritual values; 
and where a new ethic, mainly Stoic, is brought forward in keeping 
with the new outlook. When Empedocles concludes, 

I say: Fear not! Life still 

Leaves human effort scope. 

But, since life teems with ill, 

Nurse no extravagant hope; 

Because thou must not dream, thou need’st not then despair! —_(I, ii, 422-426) 
Pausanias — and the nineteenth-century reader — has received his de- 
liverance. 

Further on in the Oxford lecture Arnold turns from Greek to 
Roman literature, and specifically to “a great poet, a great philosopher, 
Lucretius.” He sees him as complementary to the figure of Thucydides, 
whom he has just presented as an intellectual deliverer similar to “a 
thoughtful philosophic man of our own days” like Burke or Niebuhr." 
He then continues: “Let me call attention to the exhibition in Lucretius 
of a modern feeling not less remarkable than the modern thought in 
Thucydides. The predominance of thought, of reflection, in modern 
epochs . . . has produced a state of feeling unknown to less enlightened 
but perhaps healthier epochs — the feeling of depression, the feeling of 
ennui. Depression and ennui; these are the characteristics stamped on 
how many of the representative works of modern times! they are also 
the characteristics stamped on the poem of Lucretius.” And also stamped 
on Arnold’s poem, mainly on Act II, where these characteristics are 
analyzed into their various components, are a sense of frustration, rest- 
lessness, and futility; deep fatigue of body and spirit; isolation and lone- 
liness, cosmic and social; and therefore also nostalgia for an earlier age 
of peace and faith and moral integrity, and for an earlier time in his 
own life of joyous intercourse with man and nature, both lost now for- 
ever.!? Again, the outline of the poem leaves no doubt of it: “His mind 
is overtasked by the effort to hold fast so great & severe a truth in soli- 
tude: the atmosphere he breathes not being modified by the presence 
of human life, is too rare for him. . . . His spring and elasticity of mind 
are gone: he is clouded, oppressed, dispirited, without hope & energy” 
(Commentary, 291-292 ). In the character of Empedocles and in the two 


11 Pp, 461-462. The quotation that follows is on p. 468. For the influence of Lucretius on the poem, see 
Commentary, pp. 292-297. 


12 For the general background in the period, with frequent reference to Arnold's poetry, see my Vic- 
torian Frame of Mind, 1830-1870 (New Haven, 1957), Ch. 3, sections 5 and 6. 
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acts of the play, respectively, Arnold saw the possibility of portraying 
both “modern thought” and “modern feeling.” Whether in doing so he 
achieved a unified work of art is another question, still to be considered. 

It was this idea, I think, which dictated the form of the work. 
Though perhaps never thought of as a play to be produced,'* “Empe- 
docles” was certainly a dramatic poem as Arnold defined the term in 
the same lecture ( Essays, 470). For the poetic treatment of past events 
the epic poem, he said, was “a less vital form than the dramatic form.” 
In an epic the poet has to represent not only the thought and passion 
of man, but also “the forms of outward life, the fashion of manners, 
the aspects of nature, that which is local or transient.” This can never 
be done effectively, he suggested, when a poet has to reconstruct an 
age he knows only through books. But since “the dramatic form exhibits, 
above all, the actions of man as strictly determined by his thoughts and 
feelings” (precisely the focus of Arnold’s poem) and need not bother 
with historical environment (patently omitted from Arnold’s poem), it 
can exhibit what is always accessible, intelligible, and interesting. 


Since Empedocles’ thought, developed in Act I, is not for him a 
deliverance, it is the modern feeling of ennui that dominates his mind 
through Act [I. This development is made explicit at once in the open- 


ing speech: 


Pausanias is far hence, and that is well, 

For I must henceforth speak no more with man. 
He hath his lesson too, and that debt’s paid; 

And the good, learned, friendly, quiet man 

May bravelier front his life, and in himself 

Find henceforth energy and heart. But I — 

The weary man, the banish’d citizen, 

Whose banishment is not his greatest ill, 

Whose weariness no energy can reach, 

And for whose hurt courage is not the cure -- 
What should I do with life and living more? (5-15) 


For him, then, the courage he has given Pausanias" to live without reli- 
gious illusion, by cultivating a Stoic self-dependence and an Epicurean 


13 In a letter to H. A. Jones of 20 May 1884, Lefters, 11, 312, Arnold simply says that when, at Brown- 
ing's request, he reinserted the work into the canon of his poems, ‘'! restored it for reading only — | 
would never have restored it for representation."’ 

14 The summary advice is at |, ii, 397-426. Pausanias was a disciple of Empedocies to whom one of the 
poems, the Purifications, was dedicated: see Burnet, p. 201, n. 1. He is the Horatio of the poem, the 
friendly man of good will (cf. I!, 8, in the quotation just given) who lacks the distinction of intelli- 
gence and imagination possessed by the protagonist: see, for illustration, the dialogue at |, ij, 19-33. 
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enjoyment of nature and friendship, is impossible. For him there is 
only the alternative of suicide. 

It might be thought that this constitutes an implied rejection of 
the philosophy preached in Act I. Arnold himself said as much in the 
letter to Henry Dunn: “No critic appears to remark that if Empedocles 
throws himself into Etna his creed can hardly be meant to be one to 
live by. If the creed of Empedocles were, as exhibited in my poem, a 
satisfying one, he ought to have lived after delivering himself of it, not 
died” (Commentary, 288). But the date, we remember, is 1867 when 
Arnold was intent upon preaching his new Christianity. Years earlier, 
surely, he meant — at any rate, he presented — the creed of Empedocles 
as one to live by, even though not one sufficient to cure those who suffer, 
like Empedocles, from profound depression. He said so himself at the 
time, in the outline of the poem, when he described Empedocles as 
being overtasked by trying to hold fast to “so great & severe a truth,” 
and when he added: “He perceives still the truth of the truth [sic], but 
cannot be transported and rapturously agitated by his [its?] grandeur: 
his spring and elasticity of mind are gone: he is clouded, oppressed, dis- 
spirited, without hope & energy” (Commentary, 291-292). Both the 


belief and the incapacity to find it sustaining are plainly expressed in 
the opening speech. So long as we read “Empedocles” as a psychological 
and not a philosophical poem, there is no problem. Men believe in 
creeds they cannot live by. 

The next lines continue the “prologue” to Act II: 


No, thou art come too late, Empedocles! 

And the world hath the day, and must break thee, 

Not thou the world. With men thou canst not live, 

Their thoughts, their ways, their wishes, are not thine: 

And being lonely thou art miserable, 

For something has impair’d thy spirit’s strength, 

And dried its self-sufficing fount of joy. (16-22) 
After that description of the two areas of his ennui, the next two lines 
are pivotal: “Thou canst not live with men nor with thyself — / O sage! 
O sage! — Take then the one way left,” after which the passage ends 
(25-36) by referring to the two immediate motivations for the suicide. 
I call this a “prologue” because all of Act II is here implicit. Why Empe- 
docles cannot live either with men in society or with himself in solitude 
is the subject of lines 37-330; why he now, at this moment, decides to 
take his life points forward to lines 331-416. At the end of the play, the 
chorus-like song of Callicles (417-469) may be viewed as an “epilogue.” 

The first theme — alienation from society — is introduced by Cal- 

licles’ song about Typho, son of Gaea the earth, the “Titan king” of an 
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older order who rebelled against the new Olympian gods. He was de- 
feated by Zeus only because of a treacherous act of the Destinies,’® and 
confined in Tartarus under Etna where his “fierce soul” and “tortured 
heart” still writhe in pain. The analogies with Empedocles in character 
and temper and in circumstance (he too pushed aside by a younger 
generation and now planning to leap into the same crater) are patent. 
He himself seizes on the parallel with his own banishment: 


He fables, yet speaks truth! 

The brave, impetuous heart yields everywhere 
To the subtle, contriving head; 

Great qualities are trodden down, 

And littleness united 

Is become invincible. . . . 


Over all the world 
What suffering is there not seen 
Of plainness oppress’d by cunning, 
As the well-counsell’d Zeus oppress’d 
That self-helping son of earth! 
What anguish of greatness, 
Rail’d and hunted from the world, 
Because its simplicity rebukes 
This envious, miserable age! 


I am weary of it. (89-94; 99-108 ) 

Sufficiently weary, indeed, to discard the symbols of civic power he had 
once held, his golden circlet and purple robe.'® 

The next section (121-234) follows the same pattern, a song 
of Callicles’ and the train of thought it aroused, but here with a shift of 
focus to the second theme. After the story of scornful Apollo's cruelty 
to the fawn Marsyas, Empedocles takes off his laurel bough and places 
it beside the civic crown and purple robe. Poetry too is renounced be- 
cause he cannot endure the solitude where the poet must abide: he 
feels too much alone, too far from life, above all, too much thrown back 
upon himself, with whom he cannot live — for reasons not yet clear be- 
yond the general state of depression. Then the first theme of Act II re- 


15 The treachery (line 54) is underscored by Arnold's note on p. 500. 


16 Behind the passage lies Arnold's distaste for the commercial and democratic character of modern society: 
see especially ‘Rugby Chapel,"’ 145-158, and the opening of ‘‘Milton,"’ Essays in Criticism, Second 
Series. In the year ‘‘Empedocies'’ was published he wrote to Clough (Lefters to Clough, p. 122): “A 
great ccreer is hardly possible any longer — can hardly now be purchased even by the sacrifice of 
repose dignity and inward clearness . . . | am more and more convinced that the world tends to become 
more comfortable for the mass, and more uncomfortable for those of any natural gift or distinction."' 
Also cf. an earlier letter written in the summer he begon the poem, quoted below inn. 21. 
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appears in another form. It is not only the hostility of the new society 
toward greatness but the insidious tendency of social life to stifle the 
individual self that makes it impossible for Empedocles to live with 
men: 

Where shall thy votary fly then? back to men? 

But they will gladly welcome him once more, 

And help him to unbend his too tense thought, 

And rid him of the presence of himself, 

And keep their friendly chatter at his ear, 

And haunt him, till the absence from himself, 

That other torment, grow unbearable; (220-226) 
with the result that he will fly to solitude again, and again find its air 
too keen, and so change back; “and only death / Can cut his oscillations 
short, and so / Bring him to poise. There is no other way” (232-234).1" 

“Poise” here means “rest,” but a second meaning comes at once 
to Empedocles’ consciousness (the ambiguity of words is a causal factor 
in all dialogues of the mind with itself ) and releases the nostalgia which 
has been mounting as he pushed aside each symbol of the past. He now 
recalls an earlier time when he was sufficiently poised between the life 
of thought in solitude and the life of friendly intercourse in society to 


enjoy them both. And they could be enjoyed because then he was poised 
in still another sense: he possessed a balanced or unified sensibility able 
to digest every kind of experience whether intellectual or social. These 
related ideas merge into one another as they would in such a “thinking 
aloud,” their edges overlapping. “Then,” he says, speaking of himself 
and his fellow-philosopher Parmenides, 


then neither thought 
Nor outward things were closed and dead to us; 
But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural joy; 
And if the sacred load oppress’d our brain, 
We had the power to feel the pressure eased, 
The brow unbound, the thoughts flow free again, 
In the delightful commerce of the world. 
We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 
Thought’s slaves, and dead to every natural joy. (240-249) 


He had not yet, that is, become a philosopher enslaved to abstract specu- 
lation and so cut off from the natural life of man which he goes on to 


17 In the Oxford lecture, Essays, p. 469, Arnold says of Lucretius: ‘‘There is no peace, no cheerfulness 
for him either in the world from which he comes, or in the solitude to which he goes''; and illustrates 
this with a quotation on p. 468 from the De Rerum Natura, iii, 1060-1068. Cf. ‘'Stanzas in Memory 
of the Author of Obermann,"’ written in the autumn of 1849, 93-96. 
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describe in the next lines. This incipient suggestion of the death of a 
poet is soon to be developed.'® 

But first he returns to the theme of social dislocation, set in the 
same context of nostalgia: 


But he, whose youth fell on a different world 

From that on which his exiled age is thrown — 
Whose mind was fed on other food, was train’d 

By other rules than are in vogue to-day — 

Whose habit of thought is fix’d, who will not change, 
But, in a world he loves not, must subsist 

In ceaseless opposition, be the guard 

Of his own breast, fetter’d to what he guards, 

That the world win no mastery over him — 

Who has no friend, no fellow left, not one; . . . 

Joy and the outward world must die to him, 

As they are dead to me. (262-271, 274-275) 


The note of fear is unmistakable. Here the world threatens to do more 
than suppress the individual self by immersing it in social life. It may 
even drag the soul (33), formed in an earlier age of moral integrity, into 
an environment where it will be debased. The contrast of two ages is 
then given a further dimension as Empedocles looks up at the stars: 


You, too, once lived; 

You, too, moved joyfully 

Among august companions, 

In an older world, peopled by Gods, 

In a mightier order, 

The radiant, rejoicing, intelligent Sons of Heaven. 
But now, ye kindle 

Your lonely, cold-shining lights, 

Unwilling lingerers 

In the heavenly wilderness, 

For a younger, ignoble world; . . . 

Without friend and without home; 

Weary like us, though not 

Weary with our weariness. (282-292; 298-300 ) 


The younger world is not only ignoble, it is also atheist. Perhaps ignoble 
because atheist. And since it is without character or faith, it leaves those 


18 Again cf. hove Oxford lecture, p. 458, where, after remarking that we must look to poetry for the most 
dequat Pp ion of an age, Arnold goes on to say that such a work ‘‘demands the most energetic 
and harmonious activity of all the powers of the human mind. Because that activity of the whole mind, 
that genius, as Johnson nobly describes it, ‘without which judgment is cold and knowledge is inert; 
that energy which collects, bi lifies, and animates,’ is in poetry at its highest stretch and 
in its most energetic exertion.’ " Also, Coleridge on the creative process is again relevant, Biographia 
Literaria, Ch. 14, Il, 12: “The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the whole soul of man into 
activity’'; and combines ‘‘a more than usual state of emotion, with more than usual order; judgement 
ever awake and steady self-p ion, with enthusi and feeling profound or vehement."' 
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whose youth fell on a different world in social as well as cosmic isola- 
tion: without friend or home in society or the universe.!® 
But in one crucial respect Empedocles finds a difference between 

the stars and himself. It is the same difference so keenly felt, a few mo- 
ments before, between the vibrant days of his youth and his present 
state of mind. The stars are alive; he alone is dead to life and joy. After 
a long silence, he continues: 

Oh, that I could glow like this mountain! 

Oh, that my heart bounded with the swell of the sea! 


Oh, that my soul were full of light as the stars! 
Oh, that it brooded over the world like the air! 


But no, this heart will glow no more; thou art 

A living man no more, Empedocles! 

Nothing but a devouring flame of thought — 

But a naked, eternally restless mind! (323-330) 
So far as the poem defines it, this is the “something” that has impaired 
his “spirit’s strength and dried its self-sufficing fount of joy” (21-22). 
This is to grow “thought’s slaves” and therefore incapable of responding 
at all, let alone joyfully, to the life of man and nature. It is to become not 
only a restless mind, always seeking an elusive truth (the elation of 
lines 238-239 has long since disappeared before repeated failure), but 
also a naked mind, unfleshed by the senses and the feelings, an intel- 
lectual skeleton. That was Coleridge’s tragedy too, when by abstruse 
research he stole from his own nature all the natural man — “Till that 
which suits a part infects the whole, / And now is almost grown the 
habit of my soul” — with the same painful loss of joy and “aliveness” and 
creative power, and the same profound dejection of spirit.*° 


III 


If it is true that the subject of the poem is the man Empedocles and its 
meaning his frame of mind on the day of the action, the protagonist of 


19 Comparison may be made with ‘‘Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,'' especially the last stanzas, 
169-210, and with ‘‘The Youth of Nature,’’ 28-35. 

20 ‘*Dejection: An Ode,"' especially stanza vi. In the year after ‘‘Empedocles,'’ Arnold was crying out 
to Clough, apropos of his own poetry (Letiers to Clough, p. 136, dated 1 May 1853): ‘‘l feel immensely 
— more and more clearly — what | want — what | have (1 believe) lost and choked by my treatment 
of myse!f and the studies to which | have addicted myself.'' The I!ving man with the integrated sensi- 
bility of a poet had been sacrificed to make a ‘‘pure’’ intellectual. ''| am past thirty, ond three parts 
iced over,’ he wrote a little earlier (p. 128, dated 12 Feb. 1853), ‘‘ — and my pen, it seems to me, 
is even stiffer and more cramped than my feeling.'’ It should be recalled that in a passage from the 
Oxford lecture quoted above, p. 316, Arnold traced the modern feeling of depression to ‘‘the pre- 
dominance of thought, of reflection, in modern epochs."' 
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Act II should also be the protagonist of Act I. This is clearly the case. 
The sermon is preached by Empedocles the philosopher, whose “mod- 
ern thought” is intended as a deliverance. But his “modern feeling” runs 
through the passage too. We hear the voice of the man who found 
society as intolerable as he found himself. 


What? hate, and awe, and shame 
Fill thee to see our time; 
Thou feelest thy soul’s frame 
Shaken and out of chime? 
What? life and chance go hard with thee too, as with us; 


Thy citizens, ’tis said, 
Envy thee and oppress, 
Thy goodness no men aid, 
All strive to make it less; 
Tyranny, pride, and lust, fill Sicily’s abodes; . . . 


The sophist sneers: Fool, take 

Thy pleasure, right or wrong. 

The pious wail: Forsake 

A world these sophists throng. (112-121, 132-135) 


Nor is that all. We also feel, he adds, “the burden of our selves.” This 
dual source of Empedocles’ depression has already been announced in 
the previous scene. There Pausanias explains that now he “lives a lonely 
man in triple gloom,” ; 


since all 
Clouds and grows daily worse in Sicily, 
Since broils tear us in twain, since this new swarm 
Of sophists has got empire in our schools 
Where he was paramount, since he is banish’d. (119-123) 


Callicles has a different explanation: 


’Tis not the times, ’tis not the sophists vex him; 

There is some root of suffering in himself, 

Some secret and unfollow’d vein of woe, 

Which makes the time look black and sad to him. (150-153) 


If this is so, the black look of the times is nonetheless depressing, as we 

know from Act II. But the root, no doubt, is the burden of himself.*! 
For one thing, the burden of age. The man who is later to speak 

the great lament for lost youth — loss of friends, of sensitivity, of joy — 


21 Cf. Arnold's letter of 23 Sept. 1849 (Letters to Clough, p. 111): ‘'These are damned times — every- 
thing is against one — the height to which knowledge is come, the spread of luxury, our physical 
enervation, the absence of great natures, the unavoidable contact with millions of small ones, news- 
papers, cities, light profligate friends . . . our own selves, and the sickening consci of our 
difficulties."’ 
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speaks here in warning of its brevity: 


Our youthful blood 
Claims rapture as its right; 
The world, a rolling flood 
Of newness and delight, 
Draws in the enamour’d gazer to its shining breast; 


Pleasure, to our hot grasp, 
Gives flowers after flowers; 
With passionate warmth we clasp 
Hand after hand in ours; 
Now do we soon perceive how fast our youth is spent. 


At once our eyes grow clear! 
We see, in blank dismay, 
Year posting after year, 
Sense after sense decay; 
Our shivering heart is mined by secret discontent. (352-366) 


Here the loss of youth is not linked with the loss of poetic sensibility 
but is connected, by contiguity at any rate, with the other side of the 
same coin, the “eternally restless mind.” For the Empedocles of Act I, 
despite his forceful preaching, is the uneasy intellectual, frustrated of 
ultimate solutions, struggling in vain to catch up with an ever-increasing 


body of new knowledge: 


But still, as we proceed 

The mass swells more and more 
Of volumes yet to read, 

Of secrets yet to explore. 

Our hair grows grey, our eyes are dimm’d, our heart is tamed.22 (332-336) 
Though metaphysical truth is unattainable, the mind of man can at least 
devise a way of life, an ethic to live by in a universe from which God 
and immortality have vanished; and will devise it if the man is an 
Empedocles with a painful awareness of ennui and a recognition, there- 
fore, of the desperate need to provide the Pausaniases of the world, 
“Who look on life with eyes / Estranged, like mine, and sad,” with 
something by which they can “bravelier” front their existence. 


But if the same man is the protagonist of the whole play, the im- 
pression we get of him in Act I is distinctly different. The tone of his 


22 See the whole passage, 317-346, and earlier in the speech, 77-96 and 137-141. Again the shadow of 
Arnold stands behind his hero. ‘‘Yes,'' he writes to Clough in 1853 (it is the letter in which he speaks 
of being ‘‘three parts iced over,’ p. 130) ‘* — congestion of the brain is what we suffer from — | 
always feel it and say it — and cry for air like my own Empedocies.'' Also of the letter quoted in 
the previous note. For the general background, see my Victorian Frame of Mind, pp. 12-13. 
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long speech is formal and impersonal, strikingly so when compared with 
the soliloquy of Act II. The speaker is effaced by the stiff pattern of the 
stanza: lines 1-4 are trimeter, riming abab, and the fifth hexameter, rim- 
ing with the end line of the next stanza. It is impossible to cast a dra- 
matic speech in such a form. But Arnold had no such intention. He 
wanted to suppress the personality in order to emphasize the thought. 
The stage direction, “Empedocles speaks, accompanying himself in a 
solemn manner on his harp,” indicates at once that the speech is to be 
in recitative. Such a radical separation of the philosopher from the man, 
not in ideas and attitudes, where the similarities have been noticed, but 
in manner and feeling, was a brilliant notion, valid artistically and en- 
tirely consonant with classical taste and the expected practice of a Greek 
thinker. But its success depends on the reader. The lines must not be 
spoken dramatically, but almost chanted in slow measured phrasing. 
Another difference in the Empedocles of the two acts is con- 

nected with the profound difference in setting. Act I takes place at 
morning on the wooded slopes of Etna. As the play opens, a single 
figure is seen, “alone, resting on a rock by the path.” It is Callicles. 

The mules, I think, will not be here this hour; 

They feel the cool wet turf under their feet 

By the stream-side, after the dusty lanes 

In which they have toil’d all night from Catana, 


And scarcely will they budge a yard. O Pan, 
How gracious is the mountain at this hour!23 (1-6) 


This natural setting, combined with the songs of Callicles, has a bear- 
ing on the action. After the opening description, he continues: 


What mortal could be sick or sorry here? 

I know not in what mind Empedocles, 

Whose mules I follow’d, may be coming up, 

But if, as most men say, he is half mad 

With exile, and with brooding on his wrongs, 

Pausanias, his sage friend, who mounts with him, 

Could scarce have lighted on a lovelier cure. ( 20-26) 
And presently he urges Pausanias to “lead him through the lovely moun- 
tain-paths, / And keep his mind from preying on itself” (156-157). This 
is equally the function of the young poet, urged in his turn by Pausanias 
to “relax his settled gloom” by playing “thy noblest strains.” The first 
song, therefore, begins with a lovely description of the “high, well- 
water'd dells on Etna,” beyond which lies the bare summit, not yet in 


23 The contrast between the cool beauty and ‘‘purity’’ of nature and the hot, dusty town is reiterated 
below at 100-104. 
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view. The second, which has been called a “green thought in a green 
shade,”* pictures the escape of Cadmus and Harmonia in old age, far, 
far from the calamities at Thebes (the parallel calamities at Agrigentum 
are in one’s mind) to where 

The Adriatic breaks in a warm bay 

Among the green Illyrian hills; and there 


The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 
And by the sea, and in the brakes. (428-431) 


It is not surprising that as Empedocles listened, “his brow lighten’d as 
the music rose” (483). For him, as for his creator, there were two pos- 
sible refuges from ennui and depression: a Stoic philosophy and “the 
cool flowery lap of earth.”*° 

But though both can lessen his gloom momentarily, they cannot 
exorcise it. The first act closes in symbolic action. As Empedocles “de- 
parts on his way up the mountain,” Pausanias, instructed in saving wis- 
dom, descends, calling to Callicles, whom he has just glimpsed “through 
the chestnuts far below . . . down at the stream,” to continue playing. 
Then at once — and in dramatic contrast also with the opening of the 
first act — 


ACT 
Evening. The Summit of Etna. 
EMPEDOCLES 
Alone! — 
On this charr’d, blacken’d, melancholy waste, 


Crown’d by the awful peak, Etna’s great mouth. 
Round which the sullen vapour rolls — alone! 


IV 


The suicide is a problem. A number of critics have supposed that after 
Act I Empedocles changed his mind “without sufficient cause assigned,” 
and on a “sudden impulse” decided to end his life.2* Since nothing in 
the text supports this theory, it can only rest on the ingenuous assump- 


24 By Douglas Bush, with an assist from Andrew Marvell. 
25 “Memorial Verses, 1850,'' 49. For this refuge, the locus classicus is ‘'The Scholar-Gipsy.'’ 


26 R. H. Hutton, ‘The Poetry of Matthew Arnold,'' Literary Essays (London, 1892), p. 319; A. H. Clough, 
“Review of Some Poems by Alexander Smith and Matthew Arnold,"' Prose Remains (London, 1888), 
p. 362. 
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tion that no man who preached a philosophy to live by could be medi- 
tating his own death. The fact is that before the end of Act I and shortly 
after the sermon closes, suicide — and even the notion of probationary 
return after death, which he dwells on later in Act II — are plainly in his 
mind (I, ii, 471-477). But I see no reason to suppose that that has not 
been so all along, though the final moment of action may, and does, 
depend on a sudden impulse. 

Other critics have found the suicide insufficiently motivated 
(trials like these are not greater than men can bear!) or else the en- 
tirely natural result of a radical neurosis.** In both cases the depression 
is viewed as the cause of the death. It is certainly the sine qua non, but 
it is not the direct or immediate cause. If it were, Empedocles would 
die in an access of despair and not, as he does, in a strange mood of 
exaltation, even of triumph. Again, Arnold’s outline of the poem is our 
best guide: “Before he becomes the victim of depression & overtension 
of mind, to the utter deadness to joy, grandeur, spirit, and animated life, 
he desires to die; to be reunited with the universe, before by exaggerat- 
ing his human side he has become utterly estranged from it” (Com- 
mentary, 292). It is important to notice that there are two “before’s,” 
bearing respectively on continued existence here and on existence after 
death. Empedocles desires to die before his soul is contaminated by “a 
younger, ignoble world,” and his sensibility so dominated by “thought” 
that he is “dead to life and joy”; and to die before, by exaggerating his 
intellectual faculty, he cannot be reunited to nature at death and 
therefore, as the poem shows, will have to relive the same unbalanced, 
estranging life of the intellect.** This is not the whole story — death is 
also given a strong emotional appeal — but those reasons, testifying as 
they do to the resolve to protect all that is finest in his nature from de- 
struction, give the suicide its note of moral victory. 

This account of the matter lies behind the conclusion of what I 
have called the “prologue” to Act II: 

O sage! O sage! — Take then the one way left; 


And turn thee to the elements, thy friends, 
Thy well-tried friends, thy willing ministers, 


27 Hutton, and J. A. Froude, ‘Arnold's Poems,’ Westminster Review, LX! (1954), 154, for the first; 
Bonnerot, Translation, p. 54, for the second. Froude'’s anonymous essay is reprinted in various editions 
of his Short Studies on Great Subjects. 

28 In the quotation just given, Arnold calls the intellect ‘‘his human side'’ beceuse reason differentiates 
man from the animals, and because for Empedocies it exists only in human life and has no element 
from which it come and to which it can return. 
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And say: Ye helpers, hear Empedocles, 

Who asks this final service at your hands! (24-28) 
That is to say, who asks it now before the hypertrophy of the mind will 
make it impossible. And 

Before the sophist-brood hath overlaid 

The last spark of man’s consciousness with words — 

Ere quite the being of man, ere quite the world 

Be disarray’d of their divinity — 

Before the soul lose all her solemn joys, 

And awe be dead, and hope impossible, 

And the soul’s deep eternal night come on — 

Receive me, hide me, quench me, take me home! (29-36) 
In short, he would rather die now than live to see his soul, which had 
been “fed on other food” and “trained by other rules than are in vogue 
today,” infected and destroyed by a new environment that is utterly 
lacking in moral and spiritual quality.*° 

The latter notion, in keeping with Empedocles’ philosophic lean- 

ings, is Stoic. Arnold must have known the fine passage of Epictetus on 
the death of Socrates: by dying, “he intended to preserve something 
else, not his poor flesh, but his fidelity, his honourable character.” He 


would save, not his body, but “that which is increased and saved by 
doing what is just, and is impaired and destroyed by doing what is un- 
just.” He would be useful to men by giving an example of a man’s “dying 
when we ought to die, and as we ought.”*° The return to the elements 
at death is also Stoic doctrine, but that Arnold found directly in the 
Fragments of Empedocles,*! where he also found the idea of purgatorial 
wandering: 


There is an oracle of Necessity, an ancient ordinance of the gods, eternal 
and sealed fast by broad oaths, that whenever one of the daemons, whose portion 
is length of days, has sinfully polluted his hands with blood, or followed strife and 
forsworn himself, he must wander thrice ten thousand seasons from the abodes of 
the blessed, being born throughout the time in all manners of mortal forms, changing 
one toilsome path of life for another. For the mighty Air drives him into the Sea, 
and the Sea spews him forth on the dry Earth; Earth tosses him into the beams 
of the blazing Sun, and he flings him back to the eddies of Air. One takes him 
from the other, and all reject him. One of these I now am, an exile and a wan- 
derer from the gods, for that I put my trust in insensate strife.32 


29 Cf. Il, 262-270, from which the quoted phrases are taken. For this Arnoldian fear of the soul's con- 
tamination, see, for example, ‘‘Fragment of Chorus of a ‘Dejaneira’,’' ‘'Palladium,'' and ‘‘The Youth 
of Man,"’ 112-118. 


30 Epictetus, Discourses, IV, i, 161, 164, 168, tr. George Long (New York, 1900), pp. 311-312. 


31 Epictetus, III, xiii, 15, in Long, p. 228, speaks of returning ‘‘to your friends and kinsmen, to the 
elements.'’ Cf. Il. 24-26, quoted just above. For Empedocles, see Burnet, p. 245. 


32 Burnet, p. 222, with commentary on p. 250. The italics are mine. 
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That is the eschatology which Arnold adapted to his special purpose in 
the great passage which follows the charge that he has become “Nothing 
but a devouring flame of thought — / But a naked, eternally restless 
mind” (329-330). 

“Eternally restless” not only here, he seems to say (we can almost 
see the mind pivoting on the ambiguity of the adverb), but hereafter 
too. For he continues: 


To the elements it came from 

Everything will return — 

Our bodies to earth, 

Our blood to water, 

Heat to fire, 

Breath to air. 

They were well born, they will be well entomb’d — 

But mind? ... (331-338) 


The ominous question is pushed aside, momentarily, as Empedocles the 
man associates the philosopher’s theory of a “good” death with the re- 
covery of everything he has lost in the past: life and joy and companion- 
ship, and the creative spirit. 


And we might gladly share the fruitful stir 

Down in our mother earth’s miraculous womb; 

Well would it be 

With what roll’d of us in the stormy main; 

We might have joy, blent with the all-bathing air, 

Or with the nimble, radiant life of fire. (339-344) 


The suggestion in “mother” of a return “home,” followed as it is (in the 
next lines ) by the prospect of being forever homeless if death is delayed, 
merges with the earlier idea of the elements as friends (at lines 25-28) 
to give death the powerful attraction of ending his isolation and lone- 
liness. But mind? 


But mind, but thought — 

If these have been the master part of us — 

Where will they find their parent element? 

What will receive them, who will call them home? 

But we shall still be in them, and they in us, 

And we shall be the strangers of the world, 

And they will be our lords, as they are now; - 

And keep us prisoners of our consciousness, 

And never let us clasp and feel the All 

But through their forms, and modes, and stifling veils. (345-354) 


To know the world only through the forms and modes of the logical 
mind is simply to continue the existence he is already leading, cut off, 
as by a stifling veil, from direct experience of man and nature, joyless, 
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as he goes on to say, lifeless, homeless. But the new or second existence 
is probationary:** 

To see if we will poise our life at last, 

To see if we will now at last be true 

To our own only true, deep-buried selves, 

Being one with which we are one with the whole world; 

Or whether we will once more fall away 

Into some bondage of the flesh or mind, 

Some slough of sense, or some fantastic maze 

Forged by the imperious lonely thinking-power. (369-376) 


In “lonely” the two themes of Act II are again linked, as they have been 
earlier by nostalgia for the past. Just as he feels estranged from modern 
society, so also, having forsworn his true, deep-buried self, the poet with 
his unified sensibility, he feels isolated from the world of concrete re- 
ality, living alone in a fantastic maze, imprisoned in the Ivory Tower, 
not of Art, but of Thought. 

_ In the lines that follow, his hopeless view of probation is sig- 
nificant (we shall rally our powers for one last fight, and fail, and be 
astray forever) since it drives home the wisdom of dying before “the 
human side” has become so dominant that reunion with nature is im- 
possible. For though he has charged himself with being a living man 
no more, that is not quite the truth — not yet but almost, close enough 
to say so. For at this point, after denying he has been a slave of sense, 
he now asks, “But slave of thought? . . .” and then continues: 

And who can say: I have been always free, 

Lived ever in the light of my own soul? — 

I cannot; I have lived in wrath and gloom, 

Fierce, disputatious, ever at war with man, 

Far from my own soul, far from warmth and light. (392-396) 
If he has not quite succumbed to the tyranny of thought, he has been 
led into the intellectual strife that goes with it, and has nourished a 
belligerent spirit far from love. Still, he can add: “But I have not grown 
easy in these bonds — / But I have not denied what bonds these were” 
(397-398 ). That sense of having been true to his ideals, at least in theory, 
is then developed more confidently in an assertion of moral strength: 


Yea, I take myself to witness, 
That I have loved no darkness, 


33 This seems to be Arnold's idea. In Empedocies the succession of lives not only involves transmigration 
through the forms of various plants and animals (see Burnet, pp. 223-224), but is thought of simply 
as a punishment. 
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Sophisticated no truth, 
Nursed no delusion, 
Allow’d no fear! 


And therefore, O ye elements! I know — 
Ye know it too — it hath been granted me 
Not to die wholly, not to be all enslaved. 
I feel it in this hour. The numbing cloud 
Mounts off my soul; I feel it, I breathe free. (399-408 ) 


The glad realization that he is not yet wholly dead, not all enslaved to 
the mind or to the world (both seem implied, but mainly the former) 
brings with it, as tangible confirmation, the very pulse of life. Where 
shortly before he had prayed, “Oh, that I could glow like this moun- 
tain,” and had answered wearily, “But no, this heart will glow no more,” 
he can now throw off the numbing cloud of despondency and cry out to 
the elements, “My soul glows to meet you.” The very thing he thought 
never to experience again sweeps over him, and in the context of the 
argument — the wisdom of dying before he sinks once more into a de- 
spondency that must soon give the intellect and the world their mastery 
over him, and before he becomes unable to return to his mother earth 
and share in her joyful, creative life — provides the immediate impulse 
to carry out his resolve. No wonder he plunges into the crater trium- 
phantly, crying to the elements, “Receive me, save me!” 


Why Arnold withdrew the poem in all editions between 1852 and 1867 
is not important in itself but only so far as the reasons can help us to 
reach a final evaluation. His own explanation, that because the suffering 
found “no vent in action” and the distress was “unrelieved by incident, 
hope, or resistance,” the poem did not meet that requirement of poetry, 
to “inspirit and rejoice,” will not survive examination.** Empedocles’ as- 
sertion of his ideals in the face of hostile forces, in society and himself, 
and his dramatic recovery of “life” in the final moments give the relief 
of resistance and incident, and are even, in some degree, inspiriting. 
Moreover, as Trilling noted, the suffering of the hero can free a reader 
from moments of despair by “naming and ordering his own incoherent 
emotions, taking them beyond the special misery of privacy. . . . There 


54 Preface to the Poems of 1853, Poetical Works, p. xviii. For a similar statement see the letter referred 
to inn. 13. 
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is a catharsis of expression, formulation and understanding as well as of 
action,”85 

The truth is that personal more than artistic reasons lay behind 
the suppression of the poem. In the early fifties Arnold was struggling to 
master his own morbid depressions. He felt a growing wish “not to 
vacillate and be helpless, but to do my duty”; thought that though in 
the sterile air of the present times “we deteriorate in spite of our strug- 
gles,” still, it was our duty to try and “keep alive our courage and ac- 
tivity.”°* It is this attitude, none the less genuine for being filial, which 
mainly dictated the withdrawal of the poem.*7 

Certainly it underlies the argument that bears on the question in 
his Oxford lecture. After citing Lucretius as an exponent of depression 
and ennui, which he called “the disease of the most modern societies,” 
Arnold criticized him for “perpetually repeating his formula of disen- 
chantment and annihilation,” accused him of being “overstrained, gloom- 
weighted, morbid,” and then concluded: “He who is morbid is no ade- 
quate interpreter of his age.”** But that role, the role of intellectual de- 
liverer, was precisely that in which Empedocles had been cast, and 
which he fulfilled in Act I, only to rob himself of such a claim, on this 
theory, by turning morbid in Act II. On that line, I think, Arnold per- 
suaded himself that the two acts were not harmonious. But if the sub- 
ject of the poem is neither modern thought nor modern feeling but a 
man who expresses both, the play as a whole is perfectly coherent. 

A more valid criticism has centered on the long speech of Empe- 
docles in Act I. Though for Swinburne the finest thing in the poem, 
modern readers have found it “prosaic” in expression and superficial in 
philosophy.*® The latter charge may be dismissed. The passage is not to 


35 Matthew Arnold, p. 153. 


36 Letters, |, 48, dated 9 Dec. 1954; Letters to Clough, p. 123, dated 7 June 1852. Cf. Letters, |, 60, 
dated April 1856, and Letters to Clough, p. 130, dated 12 Feb. 1853. 

87 Essentially the same point is made in another way by Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Romantic 
Tradition, p. 253: ‘‘His reason for withdrawing the poem . . . may not have been the whole truth. 
Surely a more vital reason was a perception that he had said the opposite of what he believed he 
ought to have said. For years he had been trying to suppress his emotions in the interest of a higher 
intellectual and spiritual life, and Empedocles should have been a song of victory; instead it records 
the failure of the austere ideal his will had imposed upon himself.'’ 

Essays, pp. 468-469. Since | have noted so many connections between this essay and ‘‘Empedocles,'' | 
might complete the list by suggesting that |, ii, 102, 131, and 146 seem to be echoes of Arnold's 
translation of Lucretius on p. 469. 

Swinburne's praise is in his ‘‘Matthew Arnold's New Poems,"' a review of the 1867 volume, Essays and 
Studies (London, 1875), pp. 126 and 133-137. For some modern critics, see Tinker and Lowry, Com- 
mentary, p. 301; Jump, p. 88; Bonnerot, Translation, p. 75. Bonnerot's criticism of the whole poem, pp. 
72-91, is so severe ond cranky one wonders why he took the trouble to translate it at all. 
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be judged as a systematic statement, but as philosophical poetry ex- 
pressing an ethical outlook on human life; and the particular outlook, 
Stoicism leavened with elements from Epicureanism, is no more dated 
than it is superficial. It is, in fact, a view widely held today. 

But is the view adequately expressed? If “prosaic” means that 
the style has no dramatic urgency, the answer has been made: that 
Arnold never intended the speech to be anything but a philosophic 
chant. If it means that the medium of verse — stanza form, rhythm, 
sound, imagery — is not well utilized to express either the argument or 
its emotional field (valid demands for philosophical poetry ), the point 
is well taken. Some of the writing is incredibly flat: 

We do not what we ought, 

What we ought not, we do, 

And lean upon the thought 

That chance will bring us through; 

But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier powers. (237-241) 

Not even a harp could give that the quality of poetry. The rhythm is as 
awkward as the diction is banal. The whole speech, of course, is not 
written at that level (the first four stanzas and the last six show what 
Arnold could do), but too much of it is marred by writing that would 
lose nothing, — would gain, rather — if cast into prose. 

It might be argued that though this analysis is right, the judg- 
ment is wrong. Could we say, with one Victorian critic, that “the metal- 
lic hollowness of rhetoric, the wintry sententiousness,” betray a man 
“who strives to make his heart follow the guidance of his intellect?”*° 
Anyone determined to commit suicide might well find it difficult to give 
adequate expression to a creed he could not live by himself, however 
useful it might be to others. But if, as I have argued, the speech is not 
dramatic, we can hardly call its limitations a revelation of character. 
No, the speech remains for me, not a failure by any means, but the one 
serious flaw in a fine poem. For everywhere else, I think, the form is at 
least equal, often more than equal, to the demands of a complex con- 
tent.*! 

Of the conception of Callicles there can only be the highest 
praise. Indeed, without it the poem would have been seriously im- 


40 ‘'The Poetry of Matthew Arnold,’' Edinburgh Review, CLXVIII (1838), 344. 

41 Of the speech at I!, 345-390, Jump, p. 93, has said: ‘'This is Arnold's finest passage of blank verse; 
and it is o genuinely dramatic speech. The repetitive of h d and despairing utterances, 
each one receiving very much the same degree of hasis as its s, convey insidiously the 
bewilderment of men driven hither and thither by ‘thought and mind’; and the larger rhythm which 
unites the sequences carries us on, unrestingly and dizzily, to the desolate silence which follows the 
words ‘And be astray for ever’."’ 
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paired: the action too limited, the tone a little monotonous, and the 
figure — and meaning — of Empedocles less fully realized. To some ex- 
tent the songs are part of the action. They bring momentary relief in 
Act I, as we noticed, to Empedocles’ gloom. Or they serve as a kind of 
chorus, perhaps a kind of counterpoint would be more accurate, played 
off against his train of thought with implied contrast or sympathy, some- 
times both. The first song, immediately preceding the sermon, tells of 
how Chiron instructed young Achilles in the traditional wisdom he had 
taught his father Peleus, “in long distant years,” of gods and stars and 
immortality, and how to live like a traditional hero, with action and 
glory. As his voice dies away, we hear Empedocles beginning to teach 
Pausanias the wisdom he needs, but the first words are of man in “doubt 
and fear, who knows not what to believe,” and the final words convey 
a new wisdom to take the place of traditional religion and to enable a 
modern hero to “bravelier front” a life without glory. In Act II the songs 
about Typho and Marsyas are read by Empedocles as fables that yet 
speak truths, and prompt him to act, by resignation, on the conclusions 
already in his mind, that he can neither live with men as statesman nor 
with himself as poet. 

But the major role of Callicles is to give concrete form to an ideal 
at the opposite pole from the figure of Empedocles: that of the young 
poet with an alert sensibility, dedicated to the broad contemplation of 
life, and writing — singing with joy — a poetry of elemental experience: 
the beauty of nature and the cycle of human existence from birth to 
death.*? The very first songs, bounding the central speech of Act I, 
throw into sharp relief the aging philosopher, thinking aloud, in ab- 
stract and declamatory verse, and, when taken together with the songs 
of Act II, extend the contrast to include “the calm, the cheerfulness, the 
disinterested objectivity” of Callicles’ art in opposition to Empedocles’ 
dialogue of the mind with itself.4* At the end, after the great lament 
for the tyranny of the intellect, the lovely lyric of Callicles about Apollo 


42 See the poet of ‘'The Strayed Reveller’’ (who seems to be explicitly in Arnold's mind at |, i, 8, 31-33, 
38, and |, ii, 15-17), and the poet of ‘‘Resignation,’' 144-198, 206-214; also the description of 
poetry in ‘Epilogue to Lessing's. Laocodn,’' Il. 129-152, and in the 1853 Preface, Poetical Works, pp. 
xix-xx. In 1849 Arnold wrote to his sister (Unpublished Letters of Matthew Arnold, ed. Arnold Whit- 
ridge, New Haven, 1923, p. 17): ‘‘More and more | feel bent against the modern English habit (too 
much encouraged by Wordsworth) of using poetry as a channel for thinking aloud, instead of making 
anything.'' On the same line, see his letters protesting against the intellectualism of Clough: Letters to 
Clough, pp. 63, 66, and 99, dated ‘'Shortly after'’ 6 Dec. 1847, 24 Feb. 1848, and Feb. 1849. Also, 
see the later description of the Keatsian poet of natural magic in ‘‘Maurice de Guérin,'’ Essays in 
Criticism, First Series (1865; London, 1875), pp. 123-126. 

43 The 1853 Preface, Poetical Works, p. xvii. 
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and the Muses, singing of gods and men on the moonlit slopes of Mount 
Helicon, is a final affirmation of art as Yeats described it in The Cutting 
of the Agate: “Art bids us touch and taste and hear and see the world, 
and shrinks from what Blake calls mathematic form, from every abstract 
thing, from all that is of the brain only, from all that is not a fountain 
jetting from the entire hopes, memories, and sensations of the body.”** 
Besides in this way sharpening the central contrast of the poem, the 
song also serves, like the last lines of “Sohrab and Rustum,” to place the 
preceding violence within a larger perspective and thus close the play 
on a note of serenity. ay 
Even now the meaning of the Callicles image is not exhausted. 

It also represents, for the reader, Empedocles as he once was, and there- 
by heightens the tragic sense of what he has lost.*° The fine speech in 
which he describes the days “when we were young” is, in effect, a de- 
scription of Callicles now. y 

We had not lost our balance then, nor grown ‘ 

Thought’s slaves, and dead to every natural joy. 

The smallest thing could give us pleasure then — 

The sports of the country-people, 

A flute-note from the woods, 

Sunset over the sea; 

Seed-time and harvest, 

The reapers in the corn, 

The vinedresser in his vineyard, 

The village-girl at her wheel. (II, 248-257) 
Against that background the last lines of Callicles’ song heighten the 
tragedy of lost potentiality. There Apollo and the Muses sing of 


What will be for ever; 
What was from of old. 


First hymn they the Father 
Of all things; and then, 
The rest of immortals, 

The action of men. 


The day in his hotness, 

The strife with the palm; 

The night in her silence, 

The stars in their calm. (459-468) 


That is the broad, elemental experience which Empedocles himself 


44 From a section of ‘‘Discoveries'’ called ‘‘The Thinking of the Body,'" in Essoys (New York, 1924), p. 
362. 


45 | say ‘'for the reader’’ because Empedocies himself does not make the connection. It is implied, however, 
by Pausanias: |, i, 79-81. 
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had delighted in before he became “nothing but a devouring flame of 
thought” — and a philosopher; while he was still young and “alive” — 
and a poet. 

Finally, and perhaps most striking, is the range and weight of 
experience which the poem brings together. In the best of Arnold’s work, 
and especially here, what makes him ultimately a distinguished poet is 
his content. He stressed it deliberately. He insisted that a poet should 
strive “to attain or approach perfection in the region of thought and 
feeling, and to unite this with perfection of form.”*® He meant the most 
basic thought and feeling of man — at any rate, educated man — in the 
modern world. To read “Empedocles” is to find reflections and explora- 
tions of a large part of our experience: the skepticism of any ultimate 
truths, the search for some constructive outlook that can give one “the 
courage to be,” the distaste for a society that seems devoid of moral 
values, the acute self-consciousness, the sense of isolation and loneli- 
ness, the suspicion of “pure” intellectualism, the desire for a wholeness 
in which the total personality may be alive and active, above all, per- 
haps, the nostalgia — though firmly repressed today and rarely men- 
tioned — for a lost world of youth and peace and simplicity. These are 
things that we know, timeless and contemporary. They touch our lives 


at a significant depth. That is why, in the last analysis, “Empedocles on 
Etna” is for us the most impressive poem of its length written in the 
Victorian period. 


Wellesley College 


46 The quotation is from a letter of 6 Sept. 1858, Letters, |, 84. He thought that one way in which his own 
poetry was superior to Tennyson's or Browning's (Letters, 11, 10, dated 5 June 1869) was its representa- 
tion of the main movement of mind in his time. Emphasis on content, usually a modern content, can 
also be found in Letters to Clough, pp. 65 and 124, dated Dec. 1847 (?) and 28 Oct. 1852; ‘'The Func- 
tion of Criticism at the Present Time'’ and ‘‘Heine,'' Essays in Criticism, First Series, pp. 7-10 and 205- 
206; and the Oxford lecture ‘‘On the Modern Element in Literature.'’ Again Coleridge can be seen in the 
background, Biographia Literaria, Ch. 22 (Shawcross, II, 115 and 118): after calling the ‘‘perfect ap- 
propriateness of the words to the meaning'’ the first characteristic excellence of Wordsworth's poetry, 
he claimed that the second was the ‘‘correspondent weight and sanity of the Thoughts and Sent =.” 
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THE HISTORIAN LECKY: OPPONENT OF IRISH HOME RULE 


N)ETWEEN 1870 AND 18g0, William Edward Hartpole Lecky was at 
‘9 work on his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, in- 
’ corporating within it those extensive Irish chapters which are 
themselves a history of Ireland in the same period.’ Lecky’s last vol- 
umes, appearing as they did at a moment when the Home Rule question 
was dominating English political life, naturally attracted readers whose 
interests were political as well as historical. Nor should it be forgotten 
that these last two volumes were hardly concerned with England at all. 
They dealt almost entirely with Irish affairs between 1793 and 1801.* 
Gladstone had admired the earlier Irish chapters (Memoir, pp. 141 ff., 
154, 238), and pro-Home Rule liberals found in them convincing argu- 
ments for their point of view.’ In spite of the sympathy for Irish “wrongs” 
which his History aroused in others, Lecky himself, in the 1880's, be- 
came a resolute Unionist. It is the purpose of this inquiry to ask why, 
and to ask also the related question as to whether Lecky’s views on Irish 
political affairs underwent any fundamental alteration between his ear- 
lier and later years. 
For Lecky’s Unionism, for his fear of the Irish democracy of the 


The Irish chapters were published separately in 1893 as a History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 
It had been suggested to Lecky that it would be useful if the Irish and English parts of the History were 
available as separate works. Elisabeth van Dedem Lecky, W. E. H. Lecky, A Memoir (New York and Lon- 
don, 1909), pp. 261-262; 281-282. Cited hereafter as Memoir. 


In his preface to Vol. 7, Lecky wrote that he had intended to end the English portion of his story in 1793, 
for the outbreak of the French war seemed the most natural terminction of the English 18th century. ‘‘For 
the Irish portion, however, a different limit must be assigned.'" He had hoped to cover Irish events be- 
tween 1793 and 1801 in one volume. Two were finally written. The period had never been justly dealt 
with, and it was full of the most ‘‘furious partisanship'’ (A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
New York, 1878-90, VII, preface, v; cited hereafter as Eighteenth Century). 

J. F. Rhodes, ‘'William E. H. Lecky,"’ Historical Essays (New York, 1909), pp. 155-156. J. J. Auchmuty, 
Lecky, a Biographical and Critical Essay (Dublin, 1945), p. 39. Memoir, p. 226. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Ireland in the New Century (New York, 1904), pp. 14 ff. 
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eighties and nineties, the surface explanation is not hard to find. His 
criticisms of democracy are made clear beyond a doubt in Democracy 
and Liberty,‘ and from his general position, his Irish stand naturally 
followed. Again, in his wife’s Memoir there are many references to 
Lecky’s views on Home Rule. She tells us, for instance, that Lecky in 
his youthful days had been able to feel some sympathy for Irish aspira- 
tions, represented as they were by leaders like Grattan and O’Connell 
whose patriotism was untainted by crime or lawlessness. A note from 
Lecky to O'Neill Daunt,* written in 1879, makes the point clear: “what- 
ever else Parnell and his satellites have done, they have, at least in my 
opinion, killed Home Rule by demonstrating in the clearest manner that 
the classes who possess political power in Ireland are radically and pro- 
foundly unfit for self-government” (Memoir, p. 159). 

That Lecky’s views on contemporary Irish affairs were very much 
on his mind in 18go0 is more than clear from the final pages of the last 
volume of the History of England. Here, Lecky was discussing the 
1790's, the United Irishmen, the complications of Pitt’s policy, and the 
carrying of the Union. It is hardly surprising that these final pages 
should contain a few observations on the events of Irish history since 
1800 ( Eighteenth Century, VIII, 541 ff. ). Irish public life in 1890, Lecky 
thought, was in a diseased state, and he attempted some analysis of the 
unfortunate sequences of Irish history since 1800, Not merely had the 
Union itself been carried under unhappy circumstances; few European 
countries in the nineteenth century had experienced so many economic 
and social disturbances, or been subjected to so many violent and con- 
tradictory experiments in legislation as had Ireland. 

The story which Lecky outlines so briefly is, of course, well 
known to students of nineteenth-century Ireland: the fall of prices after 
1815, the disappearance of the handloom industry in Ulster, the phe- 
nomenal growth of population, the famine and the emigration. But fully 
as serious as the widespread poverty and distress was the profound 
disturbance of social relations which had taken place since 1800. The 
ruin of many old owners of the soil had been as bad for the country as 
the loss of talent and ability through emigration. The Encumbered 
Estates Act of 1850 had given many areas of the country a new class of 


4 (New York, 1896). For Lecky's general views on democracy see B. E. Lippincott, Victorian Critics of 
Democracy: Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, Maine, Lecky (Minneapolis, 1938). There is also an excel- 
lent appraisal of Lecky as a historian by Charles F. Mullett in Some Historians of Modern Britain: Essays 
in Honor of R. L. Schuyler, edited by H. Ausubel, J. B. Brebner, and E. M. Hunt (New York, 1951). 
William John O'Neill Daunt, 1807-94. A member of O'Connell's Repeal Association and his political 
secretary. Author of Eighty Five Years of Irish History; Personal Recollections of Daniel O'Connell, and 
an autobiography, A Life Spent for Ireland. 
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owners, “often wholly regardless of the traditions and customs of Irish 
estates” (Eighteenth Century, VIII, 541). 

The diseased state of Ireland, as Lecky saw it, was further aggra- 
vated by the democratic reform bills since 1832. Their effect in Ireland 
and in England had been wholly different. About a third of the Irish 
population had become attached to the Union; it comprised the bulk 
of the property, the education, and the business enterprise of the coun- 
try. In 1890, however, this part of Ireland was essentially disfranchised, 
outvoted by masses of peasants. The wisdom and talent, the judgment 
and the property of Ireland had little voice. The old unreformed eight- 
eenth-century Irish parliament which Grattan and Flood had attacked 
was bad, it was true. Was it worse, Lecky asked, than the state of Lrish 
representation in the age of Gladstone? Could it not be argued that one 
was as unrepresentative as the other? 

But in spite of his diagnosis of the state of Irish society, Lecky 
saw Irish sedition, at least in its political aspects, as a feeble thing in- 
deed. Political agitation unconnected with an agrarian struggle had 
brought little result. Money from America had fed the Fenian move- 
ment; alone it would have come to little. Furthermore, all kinds of in- 
fluences were strengthening the Union and making a purely political 
solution of the Irish question absurd. Irishmen in great numbers were 
crowding the English professions and helping to administer the Empire 
in India and in the colonies. Finally, to sever England and Ireland, now 
bound for ninety years, would be to move against the whole tendency 
of the nineteenth century which had been “towards the unification, and 
not the division of states.”* 

In spite of the “tendencies” which Lecky professed to see in nine- 
teenth-century history, the fact remained, by his own admission, that 
the Union had failed to make Ireland either a loyal or a united country. 
For Gladstone that failure was the central fact of Irish affairs in 1886, 
and called for new and imaginative measures, and a recognition by 
English statesmen of the fact of Irish nationality.? Lecky, however, did 
not believe that Irish nationality, or what went by that name, should be 
a first concern. The problem was rather one of social order, of preserving 
peace and property, of maintaining the integrity of the Empire. But 
stronger than all these arguments was Lecky’s own judgment on the 
men who currently ruled the Irish political world. Fundamentally dis- 
loyal, they did not value the English connection, and could not be 


6 Eighteenth Century, VIII, p. 549. Lecky is surely thinking here of Italy and Germany. No mention is made 
of the development of self-government within the British Empire. 


7 Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, CCCIV, 1081. (Government of Ireland Bill, April 8, 1886). 
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counted on to secure property, enforce contracts, or support the Empire 
in time of danger ( Eighteenth Century, VIII, 550-551 ). In the last pages 
of his History, Lecky does not go beyond the fact of English failure in 
Ireland. He does suggest that the gravest task ahead for English states- 
men is that of creating “by a wide diffusion and rearrangement of landed 
property, a new social type, a new conservative basis in a disaffected 
and disorganized nation.” Presumably, to a different and quieter Ire- 
land Home Rule might one day be given, although Lecky himself does 
not say this. There is not even the speculation that a fresh start or a new 
political structure might in itself help to create a better Ireland. This is 
surely surprising after Lecky’s own clear statement of all the bad effects 
that had followed the political settlement of 1800. 

Long before, in his youth, Lecky had thought and felt differently 
about Ireland, although about the enthusiasms of his Trinity College 
days he chose to be silent when he published, in 1899, a little essay called 
Formative Influences.® Instead he wrote of Bishop Butler, of the Oxford 
Movement, of Whately, Coleridge, and Bayle, and finally of Buckle. 
The influences he chose to record were those which had helped make 
the Lecky who had written the History of the Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, and the History of European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. This little account of his intellectual 
youth did not go unchallenged. His old Trinity friend, Arthur Booth,!” 
was quick to write to Lecky that his account of himself was one-sided. 
Where were Shelley and Grattan, and Curran, and his college studies 
in Irish history? In replying to Booth’s criticism of his article Lecky 
wrote: “No one else is as competent to criticise it as you are.”!' He went 
on, however, to say that an article could not be an autobiography, and 
the public would naturally be more interested in his theological de- 
velopment than in “debating societies or rhetoric.” 

Later, in 1904, the year after Lecky’s death, Arthur Booth wrote 
a most interesting account of Lecky’s Trinity days, and in fact of how 
Lecky’s whole career had appeared to him.'? As Booth recollected, 


8 Eighteenth Century, VIII, pp. 550-551. It is curious that in these last pages Lecky gives the highest praise 
to British government in India. The reason for the failure in Iretand is that Irish affairs, unlike Indian, 
have been ‘‘in the very vortex of English party politics."' Whether they might not continue so, Lecky does 
not discuss. 

9 Historical and Political Essays (London, 1908), pp. 90-104. See also Memoir, pp. 253-254. 

10 Arthur Booth was a college friend with whom Lecky carried on a lifelong correspondence. Many extracts 
appear in the Memoir. 

11 Memoir, p. 254, Letter to Booth. ‘‘What | wrote was a true account, though, of course, as you truly 


soy, it was not an quate or a ¢ lete one.’ 


12 *'Early Recollections of Mr. Lecky,’' by a College Friend, National Review, XLIII (1904), 108-122. Cited 
hereafter as Booth. See also Memoir, p. 10. 
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Lecky’s chief enthusiasm at Trinity had been the literature and politics 
of Ireland. He could repeat verbatim famous passages from the Irish 
orators, and was saturated with the history and “wrongs” of the country. 
And for a junior fellow, who had written “Who Fears to Speak of Ninety 
Eight,” he had the warmest admiration.'* Patriotism filled his conver- 
sation, and Booth suggests, but does not absolutely assert, that Lecky 
was at this time already collecting material for his first book on Irish 
history, Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland (1861). At the College 
Historical Society, Lecky was the most brilliant of orators, second to 
none in his rapid, unbroken flow of words. His ambition was to be an 
orator, and his library was full of the speeches of famous Irish orators. 
Everything in his student life pointed to a parliamentary career, but 
says Booth, “he had not sufficient family interest to hope for an early 
seat in parliament . . . and there was a family living which ultimately 
threatened to engulf him” (Booth, p. 111). 

By 1860, however, when Lecky was twenty-two, neither politics 
nor theology had claimed him. Theological studies made in tentative 
preparation for a career in the church had only hardened him against 
such a career. Undecided about his future, he went abroad for two years 
of travel, hoping to clarify his mind on the subject of his true life work. 
It was during this time of wandering that he “decided” on a literary 
career, publishing (anonymously ) in 1861 his Leaders of Public Opin- 
ion in Ireland.'* The book had almost no response from the public, but 
it was the first of Lecky’s pronouncements on Irish affairs and is, there- 
fore, of interest in the history of his opinions. Also, about this first edi- 
tion there is a special comment to be made. One of the essays, not 
included in later editions, was called Clerical Influences, and it is here, 
more clearly than in the essays on Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O'Connell 
that the views of the youthful Lecky must be found. In fact, the essay 
was later republished and used by Home Rulers to prove that Lecky 
had always been on their side."® 

In this little essay Lecky was concerned as he was later to be in 
the last pages of the Eighteenth Century with the state of Irish society. 


13 John Kells Ingram, 1823-1907. Ingram published his poem anonymously in the Nation, the Young Ireland 
newspaper, in 1843. See J. S. Crone, A Concise Dictionary of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1928), p. 101. 
Also H. Montgomery Hyde, A Victorian Historian, Being Some Private letters of W. E. H. Lecky (London, 
1947), pp. 28, 31. 

14 London, 1861 (First edition). See also A Victorian Historian, p. 33. 


15 W. E. H. Lecky, Clerical Influences: an essay on Irish sectarianism and English government, edited with 
an introduction by W. E. G. Lloyd and F. Cruise O'Brien (Dublin, 1911). Citations are from this reissue. 
Lecky omitted the essay in the reissues of 1871 and 1903. 
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But here, in his early youth, he was hopeful, looking back to the great 
eighteenth-century tradition, and seeking for those forces which might 
recreate and continue it. There was no discussion of paper constitutions, 
nor of abstract schemes of government. Lecky concerns himself rather 
with Irish society and opinion. The source of Ireland’s troubles was the 
absence of a right relation between the government and the people 
governed; in England this relationship existed in so obvious a way that 
it surely would strike every foreigner coming to the country. Lecky 
wrote: “The decision of Parliament is never without influence on the 
public mind. The ill-feeling, the suspicions, the apprehensions, the pec- 
cant humours that agitate the people, find there their vent, their resolu- 
tion and their end” (Clerical Influences, p. 21). 

Nothing remotely like this healthful situation can be found in 
Ireland, Lecky continues. The Union of 1800 has accomplished nothing 
in the realm of the intangible. The Irish have been cut off from their 
own tradition and are ruled by a legislature imposed on them contrary 
to their will. Indeed, as Lecky looked at Ireland in 1861, he saw it very 
much as the nationalist Young Irelanders of the Nation newspaper had 
seen it in the 1840's. He, like them, talked of national character, and of 
the differences in temperament between English and Irish. Like them 
also, Lecky suggested that the tone of the English press did little to 
help, pouring on Ireland and the Irish a ceaseless stream of ridicule. 
In Ireland, therefore, all the inevitable evil coming from this lack of 
identity of people and government resulted in a diseased public opin- 
non. Criticism was destructive and real issues were lost sight of in clouds 
of vituperation.'® 

Why, then, had there developed since 1800, no really critical and 
helpful public opinion in Ireland? Various answers have been put for- 
ward to explain this failure, but for Lecky one clearly predominated: 
sectarian animosity, “the canker that corrodes all that is noble and pa- 
triotic in the country.”!7 Now it could be argued that were an Irish 
parliament to be restored, this sectarian passion would certainly destroy 
it. Lecl-y, however, believed'* that national feeling with some concrete 


16 Clerical Influences, p. 22. ‘'Sometimes we have a eulogy of the Sepoys, ti an enthusiastic move- 
ment in favor of the government of the Pope.’ This comparison between Lecky and the Young Irelanders 
is based on a careful reading of the Nation for the years 1842-48. During these years the newspaper was 
the organ of the original Young Ireland group, and Charles Gavan Duffy was its editor. Constitutional 
precision was not a strong point with the Young Irelanders, but they wanted a repeal of the Union and a 
national legislature for Ireland. The majority of Young Irelanders were not republicans. 


17 Clerical influences, p. 25. This also, Lecky calls the inevitable consequence of the Union. 


18 Clerical Influences, p. 25. ‘Nothing is more clear than that in every land where a healthy national 
feeling exists, Roman Catholic politicians are both independent and patriotic."' 
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way of expressing itself would be an effective check to sectarian pas- 
sion. What hope was there, then, that this evil would soon spend itself? 
In the elements of the situation itself, Lecky did not actually see much 
hope. The Protestants, descendants of the Volunteers, had become anti- 
national. There was scarcely an article appearing in the Times ridiculing 
Ireland and the Irish that was not reprinted and praised by Irish Protes- 
tant journals. As for the Catholic priesthood, it had become ultramon- 
tane, abandoning the liberalism to which its own religious freedom 
owed so much. How then to create a political public opinion instead of 
a semi-religious one (Clerical Influences, p. 34)? 

It is in the last pages of Clerical Influences that two Leckys 
emerge: the young Irish patriotic Lecky of Booth’s later essay, and the 
Lecky who was to write the History of Rationalism. First, the Irish 
Lecky: in what direction, he asks, is the enthusiasm of Ireland likely to 
act? There is a party, a program, to which the genius of Ireland has 
always belonged. This “party,” in whatever period, has believed that 
Ireland should be a distinct and autonomous nationality connected with 
England by the Crown; to it have belonged Molyneux, Swift, Burke, 
Flood, Sheridan, and Grattan. It is this tradition which will always at- 
tract the enthusiasts of the land, “who will ever struggle against a form 
of government which was tyrannically imposed” (Clerical Influences, 
p. 46). It is interesting to note here that Lecky is discussing patriotism 
and national feeling as things which exist independently of class or cir- 
cumstance; they are ideals inspired by history, by common memories, 
and by common hopes. Politicians who ignore these intangibles, leaving 
them out of their calculations, are totally unrealistic, however realistic 
they may imagine themselves to be. 

But if this old ideal is obscured by sectarian animosity, what 
then? Here the second Lecky speaks. He places his hope in the “spirit 
of the age.” Looking at Europe and at England in 1861, Lecky was con- 
fident that Ireland, also, would not escape the nineteenth-century ten- 
dency to dissociate politics from religion, and to diminish the extraordi- 
nary stress once laid on dogmatic theology. “The liberality of sentiment,” 
he wrote, “pervading the literature of the century will sooner or later 
do its work, and should any man of transcendent intellect arise in Ire- 
land, he will find that the public mind has been gradually preparing 
to receive him . . . the mantle of Grattan is not destined to be forever 
unclaimed” (Clerical Influences, pp. 51-52). 

In the meantime what does an Irishman do? However he can, he 
defends the character of the nation and tries to lead public opinion back 
to those liberal principles which, under priestly direction, it has so un- 
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happily abandoned. But the “mantle of Grattan” — the phrase clearly 
had a romantic appeal for Lecky — does not imply for the wearer views 
identical with those held by Grattan in a former day. A new lay opinion, 
sanely developed, might lead either to the ideal of Grattan or to that of 
Pitt. But whatever the externals, any Irish government should exist only 
with the consent of the Irish people, “for next to the omnipotence of 
God, is the will of a united people” (Clerical Influences, p. 53). 

It is, indeed, easy to read a good deal of “home rule” into this 
early essay of Lecky’s. He felt deeply the appeal of Irish eighteenth- 
century achievements, and understood, as Gladstone was to understand 
later, European criticisms of Anglo-Irish affairs (Clerical Influences, pp. 
37-38). He saw the influence of Irish opinion in America; and he saw 
also that the tone habitually adopted by England and the English press 
was not calculated to do very much to close the book on old scores. But 
in spite of his patriotism, his concern for the character of his country, 
the youthful Lecky was not a Young Irelander.’® No matter what the 
course of events, the Young Irelanders of 1848 had never been prepared 
to entertain the Union as a permanent solution; Lecky, unlike them, was 
so prepared, but like the Young Irelanders, he cherished the history and 
traditions of Ireland. It was not enough for England to desire the main- 
tenance of the Union. Ireland must desire it also. 

In 1871, after literary successes in other fields, Lecky yielded to 
the urgings of friends and brought out a second edition of his Leaders. 
The introductory essay is both an analysis of Irish conditions and a state- 
ment of Lecky’s views. His feelings about Irish nationality are expressed 
with less ardor than ten years before, and he insists that “nature and a 
long and inextricable union of interests” make it imperatively necessary 
for the two countries to continue together.*° But this does not mean that 
Irish affairs are what they ought to Ue, and the fault lies with England 
as well as with Ireland. What then must England do? Lecky’s answer 
is brief and clear: give to Ireland a government that is strong, just, and 
national. A strong English government would not constantly wait to 
remedy Irish discontent until driven to do so by disloyalty and crime. 
It would act wisely and benevolently all of the time, showing a reason- 
able receptivity to Irish opinion. A just government would not lean now 
to Catholics and tenants, now to Protestants and landlords, but pursue 
consistent policies, with the good of all Ireland in mind. A national gov- 
ernment should give to Ireland “the greatest amount of self-government 


19 This term has a specific meaning in nineteenth-century Irish history. A Young Irelander would always 
begin with a national legislative assembly in Dublin. This did not mean secession from the Empire. 


20 The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Swift-Flood-Grattan-O'Connell (2nd ed., London, 1871), xv. 
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that is compatible with the unity and security of the Empire” ( Leaders, 
xix). But this last is difficult, and in looking for an answer Lecky is again 
confronted with his own reading of the deficiencies of Irish society. He 
cannot, however much he understands Irish nationality (and he did un- 
derstand it), become a doctrinaire home-government man. “At present,” 
he writes, “the very materials and essential conditions of self-govern- 
ment are in a great degree wanting.” 

Even much short of what was soon to be called Home Rule Lecky 
saw serious dangers in making Irish government “national,” even if this 
only meant calling into political life the upper class of Irishmen and 
enlarging their sphere of political power. Landlords and tenants are 
alienated; wild notions circulate on the subject of landed property; sec- 
tarian feeling still runs high, so high in fact, that the first act of an Irish 
parliament might well be the destruction of united education with con- 
sequent further barriers between Catholic and Protestant ( Leaders, xx). 
However, the imperial government could do something: it could steadily 
oppose the tendency to centralization by transferring private business 
from the London parliament to cheaper and more competent Irish local 
tribunals; it could enlarge the present areas of Irish local government; 
it could encourage and use Irish political talent (Leaders, xx). 

But if not in 1871, when might Ireland be “ready”? When would 
her society attain stability? Lecky naturally sets no date, but he does 
see in Ireland influences working for good. Economic conditions have 
improved since the famine; the level of literacy and education has risen; 
the Protestant gentry, disturbed by the church disestablishment, have 
become active politically. Wealth and knowledge should encourage se- 
cular attitudes among Catholics. The Land Act of 1870 should do much 
to cure the division of classes; facilities for purchasing tenancies should 
help to create a yeoman class, presumably conservative; an even hap- 
pier result would be that Protestant and Catholic would cease to mean 
rich and poor. There was hope, then, that if the Irish wanted national 
institutions they would one day have them.*! But not yet. 

. In 1873 and 1874, in two reviews of Froude’s recently published 
volumes on Ireland,”* Lecky writes, really, his own brilliant summary 
of Irish history.?* But he writes also a defense of his countrymen against 


21 Leaders, xxiv, ‘‘A considerable time must elapse before the full effect of these changes is felt, but 
sooner or later they must exercise a profound influence on opinion; and if they do not extinguish the 
desire of the people for national institutions, they will greatly increase the probability of their obtaining 
them."* 

22 J. A. Froude, The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1872-74). 

23 Froude's English in Ireland’’ (1), Macmillan’s, XXVII, (1873), 246-264, and [I!), Macmillan’s, 

XXX, (1874), 166-184. 
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the attacks of Englishmen who lack either the sympathy or the knowl- 
edge to understand Ireland. It is less important to summarize Lecky’s 
history than to note a few of the things he chooses to say to Froude. The 
Celt is not what Froude pictures him, “vitiated and debased.” He is a 
man like other men, and much of what he seems to be can be explained 
by history. Nor is Froude just to some of the great figures in Ireland’s 
past. To Patrick Sarsfield, for instance, he gives not a line of praise for 
the purity of his character and the nobility of his conduct. And for Wil- 
liam III, who believed that the Irish could be won by generosity, Froude 
had only scorn. As for the Irish priest, Lecky like Froude might wish 
that he had less influence, but he was angered by Froude’s failure to see 
sympathetically the history which had given the priest his central place 
in Irish society. What other result could there have been, when for two 
hundred years the natural leaders of Catholic Ireland had been penal- 
ized for their faith or had fled the country? As for the Irish upper classes, 
surely there must have been men among them with great and command- 
ing qualities. Had they not organized the Volunteers and furnished the 
brilliant talent which had adorned the Parliament of Ireland towards 
the close of the eighteenth century? 

Nor is it merely on historical interpretation that Lecky differs 
from Froude. He attacks Froude’s authoritarian attitude, his idea that 
Ireland’s opinion on her own political future need not be asked. For 
England to act in such a spirit would be a repudiation of those prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which have been the glory of her 
history, and her mission to send through the world. 

Reviewing Froude’s second and third volumes, Lecky especially 
defends those developments of the late eighteenth century which were 
at the root of contemporary Irish history.** Corrupt the old parliament 
may have been, but in it were the roots of liberty. As for Home Rule, it 
is, after all, a theory of government within the limits of the constitution. 
Lecky himself neither condemns nor endorses it, but ends with the hope 
that the “healing measures” of the last few years may prevent old griev- 
ances from becoming political dynamite. But writing such as Froude’s 
would clearly not help to bring a new era into Anglo-Irish affairs (“Mr. 
Froude’s English in Ireland” [II], 184). There was so much history best 
forgotten. 

Lecky’s hope of an ever more stable Ireland was, of course, not 
to be. The bad harvests which began in 1877, the Land League and its 


24 Lecky did not like reviewing the book (Memoir, p. 110). He thought it his duty to do so, so insulting 
was it to Ireland. 
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activities, and finally the leadership of Parnell had convinced Lecky by 
1879 that the “political health” and “social order” which he had always 
made a prerequisite to self-government had ceased to exist in Ireland. 
To talk of Home Rule under these new and unforeseen conditions was 
utter folly. In 1880, he is writing to O’Neill Daunt: “For fifteen or twenty 
years before 1876, I believe, Ireland was rapidly and steadily improv- 
ing. .. . Political agitation, assisted by three or four bad harvests . . . has 
fatally overclouded the prospects of the country, and it will be very 
long before they recover” (Memoir, pp. 169-170). 

Nor was Lecky disturbed only by political issues. He was con- 
cerned as well with the precedents for government power over private 
property set by the Irish land legislation of 1881. Buyers of land under 
the Encumbered Estates Act had put £ 52,000,000 into the country. For 
these men, recent legislation and its administration was the equivalent 
of reducing the interest on the national debt; it was confiscation, pure 
and simple (The Times, 25 Jan. 1882, p. 6). In one of several letters to 
the Times, Lecky put his own fears about property rights and the Land 
Acts in unmistakable terms: “It is idle to suppose that such a precedent 
will be restricted to Ireland or to landed property” (The Times, 3 Feb. 
1882, p. 4). 

That Lecky’s attitude was part of a widespread revulsion 
against the policies of the Liberal party in Ireland — at least among the 
educated and propertied classes — is interestingly illustrated in a letter 
to Arthur Booth in 1883: “It is curious,” Lecky wrote, “how Irish affairs 
turn us all into Tories. My old friend Mr. Prendergast, whose Cromwel- 
lian Settlement*® is one of the most fiery works in Irish history . . . has 
quite become so; and, as far as I can find out, the Catholic gentry are 
at least as much so as the Protestant.””° 

During the early months of 1886, Lecky’s fame as an historian 


25 John Patrick Prendergast (1808-93). Of an old Anglo-lrish family, work as a land agent made him an 
advocate of tenant right, sympathetic to early land reformers. In politics he was a Liberal, and an 
**O'Connell nationalist,"" violently opposed to Parnell’s methods and policies. (DNB) 

26 Memoir, p. 195. See also R. C. K. Ensor, ‘‘Some Political and Economic Interac#ons in Later Victorian 
England,’ Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, XXX! (1949), 17-28. In this study 
Ensor shows how the Irish agrarian revolution affected class attitudes and party allegiances. He writes: 
‘Both English political creeds — ond certainly not least the Liberal — regarded security of person and 
property and the reasonable enforcement of contracts as basic, whether for liberty or for civilization. 
And now under the British flag across only a few miles of Irish Channel, they saw all such principles 
cbrogated by agrarian violence. The result throughout English society was a Conservative reaction, which 
was helped to become Conservative in the party sense by the fact that a Liberal government was in power 
ond had the responsibility for securing what in fact was not secured.'’ Ensor points out that the Liberal 
dissatisfaction about Ireland well ante-dated the Home Rule Bill of 1886. Lecky's attitude from 1879 
on beors out Ensor's argument. See also J. P. Roach, ‘‘Liberalism and the Victorian Intelligentsia,’’ 
Cambridge Historical Journal, X11, No. 1 (1957), 58-81. 
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involved him, much against his own wishes, in public argument over 
the Home Rule issue. Also, his earlier unread Leaders became a popu- 
lar book, so popular indeed, that his publisher urged a new edition. 
Lecky refused, on the ground that although he still regarded the book 
as true, he did not want to see it used and quoted “as altogether ap- 
plicable to present conditions.”** 

In April of 1886, in an article in the Nineteenth Century, Lecky 
left no lingering doubts as to where he stood in relation to any plan 
of immediate self-government for Ireland.*§ “I have often wondered,” 
he begins, “whether those gentlemen who assure us that Ireland will 
be satisfied with nothing less than Grattan’s Parliament have ever seri- 
ously reflected what Grattan’s Parliament . . . really was.” The old parlia- 
ment was exclusively Protestant; it was loyal; it represented property. 
Yet, even then, it had not been easy to make the two legislatures work 
in harmony. And a Home Rule parliament? It would be totally unlike 
the old. Elected under different and widely extended franchises, it 
would probably be an assembly of the disaffected and much under cleri- 
cal influence; there might be no second chamber; it would be cut off 
from the interests of property and Empire. How could such a body be 
counted on in any imperial crisis? To those who talked of limitations 
and guarantees, Lecky’s reply was that there was no real assurance that 
guarantees would be kept. In some unforeseen crisis, in some serious 
conflict with England, they could be abrogated.*® 

Lecky is also concerned, and this is a new emphasis in his writing, 
with the relation between the surrender to Irish demands and Great 
Britain’s prestige in her empire and in Europe. He notes, for instance, 
that some of the most distinguished men lately connected with the gov- 
ernment of India were watching with “keen anxiety” the effect of Irish 
disaffection on that country (“A ‘Nationalist’ Parliament,” pp. 638-639). 
Furthermore, the effect in Europe would be unfortunate. Not only 
would the surrender of Great Britain turn her into a fourth-rate power; 
opinion on the Continent would conclude that the old governing and 
imperial spirit of Britain had gone, and the days of the empire were 
numbered. “Great empires,” Lecky writes, “cannot humiliate themselves 


27 Memoir, pp. 219, 225. ‘'It was published before the National League gave Irish national politics its 
present character of a war of classes and a war against property.’* 

28 ''A ‘Nationalist’ Parliament,'' The Nineteenth Century, XIX (1886), 636-644. 

29 In the controversies surrounding Home Rule the questi of g was an important one. The 
nationalist Sir Charles Gavan Duffy believed they would be kept if written _ on wow constitution. 
See H. F. Mulvey, ‘‘Sir Charles Gavan Duffy: Young Irelander and Imperial $ ,' Canadian His- 
torical Review, XXXII (1952), 369-386. 
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with impunity” (“A ‘Nationalist’ Parliament,” p. 639). 

By 1886 Lecky’s own final position on Irish government had been 
reached. He was, until shortly before his death in 1903, to be involved 
in Irish affairs in many ways: as a speaker and writer against Home 
Rule, as a member of parliament, *° even as an admirer and supporter 
of the new Irish national theatre.*! But he remained politically an un- 
changing Unionist. Many of the articles he wrote would be interesting 
to analyze separately, but essentially they reiterate in stronger and in- 
deed harsher terms what was implicit in his earlier writing. None of the 
conditions on which he had always insisted as prerequisites for Irish 
self-government seemed present to him after 1877. These conditions 
were social stability, unity of feeling among all classes of Irishmen, and 
loyalty to the English connection. Provided these were present, Lecky 
had been prepared in his patriotic youth for the solution “of Grattan 
or of Pitt,” whichever a truly united Ireland should choose. But now, 
instead of stability there was widespread lawlessness;** instead of unity 
there was a division of classes of the worst kind, with the poorer Catho- 
lics for Home Rule, and the Ireland of birth, learning, and industry for 
the most part against it.** Finally, in the hands of men who rejoiced 
in every triumph of England’s enemies whether Sepoys, Russians, or 
the Mahdi, how could the connection be assured? Without loyalty in 
the men who would rule Ireland, Home Rule would be the prelude to 
ultimate separation.** 

In the arguments which he advanced against Home Rule, Lecky 
wrote as an Anglo-Irishman whose interests were solidly identified with 
the continuance of British government in Ireland. Had his youthful 
patriotism completely vanished? Or his understanding of Irish national 
feeling? It appears not altogether. In 1887, there was some discussion 
among Unionist politicians of abolishing the Irish Viceroyalty. Lecky 
was strongly against such a course and had a small pamphlet privately 
printed on the subject.*> To abolish this old office, he thought, would 
offend Irish national feeling which was widely spread among all classes. 


30 He was elected in 1895 as a Liberal Unionist (Memoir, p. 311). 

31 Memoir, p. 375. He was an admirer of Yeats’ play The Countess Cathleen. 

32 ‘Ireland in the Light of History,’’ North American Review, CLI! (1891), 11-26. 

33 '*Why Home Rule Is Undesirable,’" North American Review, CLII, (1891), 349-70. 

34 “Aspects of Home Rule,"' Contemporary Review, LXIII (1893), 626-636. See also C. C. O'Brien, 
Parnell and His Party (London, 1957), pp. 33-34, 349-350. In this brilliant book the constitutional char- 
acter of ''Parnellism'’ is emphasized. To make his party effective Parnell had to sound more dangerous, 
more ‘‘revolutionary’’ than he really was. The whole book suggests that English contemporaries were 
not always the most astute judges of Parnell and his party. 


35 The Proposed Abolition of the Viceroyalty in Ireland (London, n.d.). 
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Furthermore, the application of English ideas to Irish problems was one 
of the continuing sources of evil in Ireland, a country so different in char- 
acter and sentiment that it could never become an indistinguishable 
part of a single British whole. Finally, Irish national feeling was not a 
bad thing in itself, and should be encouraged in every “safe” way. 

Does one, then, finally have to say that Lecky’s historical research 
and his early sympathies should logically have made him a Home Ruler 
rather than a Unionist? Or to say also that the perspectives of the his- 
torian were destroyed by the bias of the Anglo-Irish landowner? The 
problem is not simple. Lecky himself never saw any necessary connec- 
tion between his History and the views he finally took on contemporary 
Irish politics. He was proud of the hard original research he had done 
to set straight the ferociously partisan history of the Irish eighteenth 
century. Not unnaturally he was irritated by readers who, moved by his 
vivid pages, wanted to give Ireland Home Rule as a “kind of expiation 
for historical grievances” (Memoir, pp. 139-141, 245-246). To them he 
gave his answer in 1892, in an address delivered at Birmingham.** His- 
tory, he suggested, could be the source of serious errors in practical 
judgment. People too easily misunderstand the history of institutions 
and the true language of past conflicts, and seek unwisely to bring to 
life what has lost value and usefulness for their own time. As one might 
expect, Lecky uses the Irish parliament as an illustration of his argu- 
ment. In 1897, in his address at Trinity College, Dublin, on the cen- 
tenary of Burke’s death, Lecky reveals clearly the final political philos- 
ophy of which his Irish views had become a part. He praised Burke’s 
fear of democracy, his tentative attitude to all reform, his faith in the 
conservative elements in any political structure. “He believed,” said 
Lecky, “there was no greater folly or crime than to bestow political 
power on those who were certain to misuse it” (Memoir, p. 351). 

Even if one can understand Lecky’s fear of Home Rule, there 
still remain questions. If he could admit in 1890 that the Union had not 
made Ireland a loyal or a united country, why was he so unwilling to 
write or speculate on the possibilities for good in Home Rule? Even if 
Parnell’s followers were distasteful to him, could it not be argued that 
there might be merit in a new structure, in a fresh start? Had not Lecky 
always admitted that there was something in the Irish national idea? 
And was he not judging beyond the evidence in concluding that Home 
Rule meant eventual separation? To ask these questions is to be re- 
minded again of the fallibility of all contemporary judgments, of how 


86 The Political Value of History (London, 1892), p. 13. 
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hard it is, in the end, to explain how men make up their minds. 
As one concludes this review of Lecky’s changing yet consistent 
views on Ireland, one realizes that he had himself some of the qualifica- 
tions for leading an Irish political movement. His friend Arthur Booth, 
in the Recollections written after Lecky’s death, suggested that no ca- 
reer would have so fully realized Lecky’s own youthful ambition as to 
have become himself the great political leader of his youthful dreams. 
. His too rapid speech would have needed training for parliamentary 
life, but he had in his character many qualities for winning the devotion 
of the Irish people: a poetical and emotional temperament, a ready flow 
of humor, and in his youth, at least, a buoyant and enthusiastic disposi- 
tion. Had he, and not Parnell, gained the ear of the Irish people, Booth 
speculated, Irish events might have taken a different course.*” But, one 
must ask, suppose Lecky had gone straight to Parliament from the uni- 
versity? Would he have become a great historian? Without the literary 
reputation he later attained, would he, more than others, have moved 
Englishmen to a greater sympathy with Irish problems? 
Lecky and Gladstone took opposing views on Home Rule in 
1886, and the choice each man made has for our own time an enormous 
interest, far beyond the Irish issue. When are groups of people, in some 
unsatisfactory or dependent position, “ready” for self-government? How 
can a governing or an imperial nation be certain that it yields to the will 
of a united people, and not to some clamorous minority, ready in its 
turn to dominate, and possibly to oppress? Have law and order, and in 
our time, strategic considerations, claims prior to demands for self-gov- 
ernment? When is the bold stroke, such as Gladstone was proposing in 
1886, and the British took in India in 1947, the greater political wisdom? 
To try to answer these questions in our time, let us say, for Cyprus or 
Nigeria or French North Africa is to have a fresh understanding for the 
positions taken in similar but older struggles, understanding for both 
Gladstone and Lecky. Lecky himself, in 1892, in his address, The Politi- 
cal Value of History, said: “Nothing is more certain than that the ulti- 
mate, distant, and perhaps indirect consequences of political measures 
are often far more important than their immediate fruits . . .” His words 
and his position on Home Rule remind us again that in all things the 
end is hidden. 


Connecticut College 


37 Booth, pp. 117, 122. Booth's Recollections have some interesting comments on the older Lecky. He be- 
came more prosaic and matter of fact, less ‘'Celtic,"" and more ‘‘Teutonic.'' He spoke more of the pos- 
“bilities of life and less of its ideals. 
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An Introduction to the Victorian Bibliography 


TO READERS of Victorian Studies whose interests are chiefly literary, the 
Victorian Bibliography is an old friend, but for others a few words of intro- 
duction will not be amiss. The annual VB, as it is commonly known, is an 
outgrowth of the 1931 meeting of the Victorian Group of the Modern 
Language Association of America, at which Howard Mumford Jones, pre- 
siding, appointed William D. Templeman as chairman of a bibliography com- 
mittee, with Charles Frederick Harrold, Helen C. White, and Frederic E. 
Faverty as members. 

Under the successive editorships of Templeman, Harrold, Austin 
Wright, and the present incumbent the twenty-five preceding bibliographies 
in this series were published annually in the May issue of Modern Philology. 
Through the courtesy of the University of Illinois Press, and with the per- 
mission of the University of Chicago, publishers of Modern Philology, two 
accumulations of these bibliographies have been printed by photographic 
process; the first was edited by William D. Templeman in 1945, and the sec- 
ond by Austin Wright in 1955: Thus VB 1932 through VB 1954 are available 
in two volumes. 

Soon after its inception VB settled down into its present format, which 
has proved satisfactory to the members of the Victorian Group, so satis- 
factory that a few inconsistencies have been retained, e.g., the method of 
summarizing exclusively Victorian publications, such as the Transactions of 
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the Bronté Society. The fourfold division of the bibliography was arrived at 
by trial and error. By their very nature, Victorian studies are interdisciplinary; 
no one is more aware of this than he who tries to classify the books and 
articles of a single year under precise headings. A finicky librarian can scatter 
the works of Newman and Mill, Huxley and Ruskin all over the Dewey deci- 
mal system, and their commentators after them; and these are not isolated 
examples. The solution has been to classify relevant items under the two 
obvious headings, bibliography and individual authors (sections I and IV), 
and to divide the rest between those which are primarily studies of the social 
background, whether political, economic, or religious (section II), and those 
which are primarily speculative and esthetic (section III). 

There are obvious difficulties in this system. A book on Exeter Hall 
belongs in section II, but a study of Baur in England, although theoretically 
part of the religious background, would seem more at home in section III. 
Recently we have had a series of excellent studies of the Victorian reading 
audience and the publishers who catered to it. These studies could be called 
social background, but they certainly bear on the movement of ideas, a fact 
which would justify putting them in section III. Then again, some might 
even be put in section I, since in many cases they are strongly bibliographical. 
To judge from the reports submitted by the committee members, the con- 
sensus is that they belong in section III, and that is where they will be in 
the future unless there is strenuous objection. By and large, a little practice 
will show anyone where to look in VB for what he wants. 

With the transfer of VB to Victorian Studies one change will be made 
as soon as possible. The term “author” has been interpreted in past numbers 
to encompass such figures as Darwin and Livingstone; the present editor 
proposes to extend the term even more, so that in subsequent bibliographies 
the economic historian, for example, can see what has been done on Fawcett 
and Jevons by checking under their names in section IV. A word of cau- 
tion — there are certain peculiarities of coverage which are familiar to 
literary scholars but may prove puzzling to others. Such writers as Yeats, 
Shaw, and Kipling are covered, but not some of their contemporaries. 
Ricardo and Malthus have traditionally been included in section II, but not 
Adam Smith, although much that is written about him is obviously pertinent 
to Victorian studies. One shudders to think of the publishing costs if Marx 
were considered a Victorian. 

Another matter which requires some familiarity is the listing of books. 
For the sake of simplicity, the term “editor” is used loosely. Frequently it 
means little more than that the “editor” has provided a brief introduction. 
In the past, the tendency was to list American editions, even when the book 
was first published in Great Britain, but more recently the original publication 
has been listed, so far as possible. 

Pagination should be taken with a grain of salt. Within stylistic limi- 
tations, entries in VB conform with the Library of Congress Catalog and the 
British National Bibliography. Unfortunately neither of these works is per- 
fect. The number of pages given herein is intended primarily as an indica- 
tion of a book’s length, and should not be taken for anything more. 

Another noteworthy limitation of VB is in the matter of reprints and 
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new editions of Victorian books. Even a cursory examination of publishing 
records will show how many such books have been passed over in silence. 
In general, new editions have been listed when they possess permanent value, 
while school texts have been ignored. This policy has become less tenable 
since the advent of series like the Rinehart and Riverside editions, the intro- 
ductions to which are frequently of great value. At times simple reprints are 
listed, especially when the original texts are comparatively hard to get. 

The defects of VB in the past have been due mainly to limitations of 
space and time: the first necessitates drastic cutting — in the last two years 
between twenty and twenty-five per cent of the entries at hand; the second 
prevents VB from attaining greater accuracy. But within these limitations 
VB has been a most valuable instrument, as nearly every student of Victorian 
literature will attest. 

An expansion of VB, especially of sections II and III, is planned for 
the future. The bibliography committee of Group X of the Modern Language 
Association will welcome comments and suggestions from the readers of 
Victorian Studies. j 
FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND 
The Florida State University 


An Exhibition of Victorian Calotypes 


DURING THE LAST WEEK OF JANUARY and through February and March, the 
Print Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York showed a selec- 
tion from its extensive collection of calotypes by David Octavius Hill and 
Robert Adamson. Not only may these calotypes be considered the most beauti- 
ful and remarkable documents of the incunabula period of photography, but 
the work of Hill and Adamson as a whole may be counted among the most dis- 
tinguished in the history of photography. Since an extended exposure to day- 
light would endanger the sensitive early impressions from paper negatives, 
the exhibition comprises only later and more durable impressions, that is to 
say, carbon prints made from the original negatives of Francis C. Inglis, mul- 
tiple gum prints made by the distinguished Scottish photographer, James 
Craig Annan, and finally a few photogravures published by Alfred Stieglitz in 
Camera Work (1905, 1909, and 1912) through which the work of Hill and 
Adamson was first introduced to this country. This exhibition does not, there- 
fore, present to the general public any of the contemporary prints of which 
the Metropolitan Museum owns a considerable number. Visitors to the exhibi- 
tion, however, were invited to visit the Print Room where they could study 
the originals. 

In September 1843 David Octavius Hill (1802-70), a Scottish land- 
scape painter whose paintings would hardly have brought him fame outside 
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his homeland, embarked on the ambitious task of commemorating in a large 
painting the founding of the Free Church of Scotland in May 1843. To obtain 
reliable likenesses of the 470 men participating in this memorable event, he 
had turned to the still new medium of photography, which had some active 
and successful adepts in Scotland, particularly in St. Andrews. Sir David 
Brewster, biographer of Newton and Principal of the University of St. An- 
drews, seems to have established the contact between Hill and Robert Adam- 
son (1821-48). Adamson, together with his elder brother Dr. John Adamson 
(1810-70), had experimented successfully with the calotype process, the first 
negative-positive process of photography, invented in 1839 by Henry Fox 
Talbot. Early in 1843 Robert Adamson moved from St. Andrews to Edinburgh 
where he established a studio; in the summer of the same year began the co- 
operation between the photographer and Hill, who may have already 
practiced photography before this. The cooperation lasted unti! Robert Adam- 
son’s return, late in 1847, to St. Andrews, where he died the following year. 
As early as 1844 specimens of their common work were submitted to the Paris 
Academy of Science and shown at an exhibition at the Royal Scottish Academy 
in Edinburgh. Since according to contemporary sources these calotype por- 
traits were “executed by R. Adamson under the artistic direction of D. O. 
Hill,” they should always be credited to this cooperation, for the accomplish- 
ments of which Adamson probably deserves even greater credit than Hill. 

Their work, however, which the exhibition accurately represents, was 
not limited to the portraits made in connection with the large (and anything 
but attractive) group portrait now in the Assembly Hall of the Free Church 
of Scotland in Edinburgh. Besides taking these single portraits as documen- 
tary “studies” for this awkward pictorial compilation, the two photographers 
also took photographs of family groups, often beautifully arranged and in- 
spired by compositions of old masters and English and Scottish portrait paint- 
ers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Street scenes and architectural 
monuments in Edinburgh (the Walter Scott Monument, Greyfriars’ Church- 
yard, the John Knox House) and other places in Scotland (St. Andrews, Lin- 
lithgow) and England (York) are also among the photographs shown in the 
exhibition. 

Hill’s photographic activity came to an abrupt end after Adamson’s 
early death, which may serve as proof that Hill was greatly dependent on his 
associate’s knowledge and assistance. This is also confirmed by the fact that 
Hill’s second — much shorter — photographic venture was again the result of 
a cooperation with an expert photographer. In the early 1860's Hill was artistic 
adviser for the Scottish photographer McGlashon (d. 1877). Some of the rare 
items resulting from this brief episode are also included in the Metropolitan 
Museum exhibition. Among these wet plate specimens is the double portrait 
of Dr. John Brown and his cousin, J. Taylor Brown, which in 1861 was shown 
as the best portrait photograph and awarded a silver medal at the Sixth An- 
nual Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Scotland. The other pictures 
of this group are genre photographs comparable to Julia Margaret Cameron’s 
post-1864 work rather than to Hill’s earlier photographs of the 1840’s; and like 
her work, they clearly reveal the influence of Pre-Raphaelite paintings. 

A similar exhibition of photographs by Hill and Adamson was on view 
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in April and May at the Yale Art Gallery in connection with a short seminar 
dealing with various aspects of the interrelations between Art and Photog- 
raphy. This exhibition, comprising calotypes from the collection owned by 
the writer of this note, was made up mostly of contemporary copies printed 
from the original paper negatives and was supplemented by some carbon 
prints made in the 18go’s by F. C. Inglis, who occupied Hill’s studio on 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, at the end of the nineteenth and in the first decades 
of this century. 

HEINRICH SCHWARZ 
Wesleyan University 


A Double Frame for Tennyson’s Demeter? 


“I WILL WRITE IT,” said Tennyson, “but when I write an antique like this 
I must put it into a frame — something modern about it. It is no use giving 
a mere réchauffé of old legends.”! Tennyson made this famous remark, pre- 
sumably in early 1887, to his son Hallam, who had asked him to write a poem 
on Demeter, the goddess Tennyson regarded as “one of the most beautiful 
types of motherhood.” The poem that resulted was “Demeter and Per- 
sephone,” the title poem in the volume Demeter and Other Poems (1889), 
and the “frame” according to Tennyson’s statement to Hallam was the con- 
cluding section beginning “Yet I, Earth-Goddess.” All this seems clear enough 
—all but one thing. What precisely did Tennyson mean by a “frame”? Was 
he referring merely to a general modern application which he believed must 
be implicit in a mythological or legendary poem, or did he have in mind a far 
more specific modern application, perhaps inherent only in this particular 
poem? The generality of his statement need not rule out the alternative. The 
question is important since this remark is often quoted in connection with 
other of Tennyson’s “antique” poems and indeed with the “antique” poems of 
other Victorian poets. Actually, as I hope to show, one might take the com- 
ment in two ways. Demeter may be doubly “framed.” 


THE FIRST “FRAME” is that which has been universally recognized. As G. Rob- 
ert Stange has pointed out in a recent perceptive analysis of the poem, in the 
last twenty-five lines Tennyson has tried to “augment the implication of a 
vital myth” by reinterpreting the story of Demeter and Persephone “as an 
anticipation of the story of Christ.” He has extended the meaning of the 
Classical myth “by grafting on to it a hopeful vision of the future which em- 


1 Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir (New York, 1897), Il, 364. 
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bodies Tennyson’s conception of the gentle humanism of Christian faith.”? 
Through line 125 the poem is a strongly emotional account of the grieving 
mother’s search for her lost daughter. Here the poem logically and dramat- 
ically could have ended. Demeter, having temporarily regained her daughter, 
once again blesses the fields; the rhythmic seasonal alternation of death and 
birth can begin. But, probably thinking of the very recent loss of his son 
Lionel (who died in April 1886), Tennyson is unsatisfied by the simple 
pagan narrative and adds to it his “frame” of Christian hope. He thus trans- 
mutes his “antique” into a _ sem of lofty modern faith. The intense mother- 
love of the sorrowing goddess rises into a transcendent vision of a religion of 
Love that dissolves into glad Light the gloomy shadows of the pagan under- 
world. 

In this sense, then, the “frame” in the lines beginning “Yet I, Earth- 
Goddess,” the “something modern,” is the Christian hope of joyful immor- 
tality that, though sentimentalizing the ancient myth, transforms the poem 
into a statement of Tennyson’s fundamental Christian faith, the hope without 
which he said life was not worth living. Such an infusion of modern into 
antique is particularly characteristic of Victorian literature and is everywhere 
evident in Tennyson’s other poems. Macaulay in his History, Carlyle in the 
French Revolution and Past and Present, Pater in Marius the Epicurean, 
Arnold in Empedocles, Browning in “The Pope,” “The Epistle of Karshish,” 
“Cleon,” and “Saul,” Shorthouse in John Inglesant — they all have modern 
“frames” of reference; they all through legend or history are commenting on 
their own time. Tennyson also does so consistently: “Lucretius” is an attack 
on Victorian scientific materialism; the Jdylls are an allegory of Victorian 
idealism; “The Ancient Sage” is a comment on the type of carpe diem 
philosophy represented by Fitzgerald’s Rubdiydt and by much of Swinburne; 
“Merlin and the Gleam” is autobiographical; even the Achilles in “Ulysses” 
can be safely identified with Arthur Hallam. By putting an ancient story into 
a “frame” Tennyson certainly means giving it this kind of general significance. 


BUT I SHOULD LIKE to suggest that in Tennyson’s comment to Hallam Tennyson 
about “Demeter and Persephone” he may be alluding also to a far more 
specific and personal frame into which he has fitted his antique myth. From 
the fierce battles in the mist on the ringing plains of often windy Victorian 
England the laureate usually stood aloof. Though a pywerful spokesman for 
Victorian thought, he rarely entered directly into personal controversy. In an 
age when Huxley was sniping at Newman’s religion; Browning correcting 
Fitzgerald on potters’ wheels and the uses of cups, Arnold answering Brown- 
ing on old age, Carlyle thundering against Bentham’s !aissez-faire utilitarian- 
ism, Mill belaboring Arnold on education, and Buchanan feuding with 
Rossetti and Swinburne on poetry, Tennyson ordinarily contented himself 
with presenting uncontroversially through polished : poetical statement or 
allegory his moral, religious, and political beliefs. Echoes of the surrounding 
warfare are heard clearly in his works, but even in such poems as The 
Princess, In Memoriam, and the Idylls the clash of arms sounds impersonally 


2 ‘Tennyson's Mythology: A Study of ‘Demeter and Persephone’,’’ ELH, XXI (1954), 78-79. 
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distant, and the real conflict is within Tennyson’s own soul. But “Demeter and 
Persephone,” I suggest, may be one of the rare exceptions to Tennyson’s 
ordinary custom of standing apart from personal controversy. In the common 
Victorian tradition of poem answering poem, it can, I hope to show, be 
reasonably interpreted as a perhaps unconscious reply to Swinburne’s “Hymn 
to Proserpine” provoked by shortly antecedent critical jibes by Swinburne. As 
well as being one engagement in the great Victorian battle over Christian be- 
lief, it may also be a stroke in a typically Victorian personal duel that seems to 
have extended over many years. é 

From the first appearance of Swinburne as a major force in English 
poetry, there had been consistent antagonism between him and Tennyson. 
Tennyson profoundly abhorred what he considered the corruptive paganism 
and pernicious moral tone of Swinburne; Swinburne delighted in unpish. 
turning the charge of immorality back on the stainless laureate and in —riti-iz- 
ing his poems for hollow didacticism and artistic incongruity. As early «.s 
1865 Tennyson said that his objections to the sensuality and materialism of 
Chastelard were “as deep as Heaven and Hell.”3 That “Lucretius,” first pub- 
lished in 1868, can be interpreted in part as a reaction to Swinburne’s atheistic 
materialism is indicated by Tennyson’s comment (quoted by Charles Ten- 
nyson, p. 375) on the sensual passages: “What a mess little Swinburne would 
have made of this!” As the years went by and the younger generation increas- 
ingly fell away fror: the ideal. . preached in the Idylls, the aging laureate 
became more and more bitter until in the eighties his wrath, in the words of 
Nicolson, broke forth in a “high-pitched fury of invective.” The monologue 
“Despair” (1881) almost certainly reflects Tennyson’s antipathy to Swin- 
burnian attitudes in its description of two would-be suicides who after reading 
“horrible infidel writings” pitied themselves till they “long’d for eternal sleep.” 
Tennyson was particularly distressed over the “poisonous honey” the young 
were gathering from Baudelaire and Zola, and he vigorously disapproved of 
Swinburne’s praise of Gautier. His shocked anger at the frank sensuality of the 
French realists and their Swinburnian English admirers flooded out in “Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After” (published December 1886), where he bitterly 
accuses Zolaism of feeding the “budding rose of boyhood” with the drainage 
of the sewer and seeking “to lower the rising race of men . . . back into the 
beast again.” 

The blows in t!.2 conflict, however, were not all by Tennyson. In 
pages 36 through 44 of Under the Microscope (1872) Swinburne, though 
ostensibly defending the laureate from Austin’s charge of immorality, im- 
pertinently charges the proper author of the “Morte d’Albert” with lowering 
the moral tone of the Arthurian legend to that of “a divorce court.” He mock- 
piously condemns “Merlin and Vivien” as far more libidinous than anything 
in the works of any modern poet (himself?) reprobated for “sensual im- 
morality,” indeed far more filthy than anything even in Baudelaire or Gautier. 


3 Charles T: , Alfred T. (New York, 1949), pp. 358-359. 
4 Harold Nicolson, Tennyson (Boston, 1923), pp. 226-228. 
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In 1880 Swinburne irreverently parodied Tennyson’s misty mysticism in “The 
Higher Pantheism in a Nutshell,” and in 1881 he savagely travestied “De- 
spair” in his poem “Disgust.” Tristram of Lyonesse (1882), like the much 
later A Tale of Balen (1896), was planned partly as a criticism of Tennyson’s 
handling of Arthurian legend. Then in 1886, only one year before the com- 
position of “Demeter and Persephone,” he reprinted in his Miscellanies his 
article “Tennyson and Musset,” which had first appeared in the Fortnightly 
five years before. Continuing here his amusing turn-about criticism of the 
morality of the Idylls, he asserts that Tennyson’s ideal in them is “the very 
lowest view of virtue . . . the very poorest and most pitiful standard of duty 
or of heroism for woman or for man.” The “real and radical flaw,” he asserts, 
“in the splendid structure of the Idylls is not to be found either in the antiquity 
of the fabulous groundwork or in the modern touches which certainly were 
not needed, and if needed would not have been adequate, to redeem any 
worthy recast of so noble an original from the charge of nothingness. The 
fallacy which obtrudes itself throughout, the false note which incessantly jars 
on the mind’s ear, results from the incongruity of materials which are radically 
incapable of combination or coherence.” The main fault of the Idylls, espe- 
cially of the figure of Arthur, lies in Tennyson’s eclectic method. “It is essen- 
tially impossible,” Swinburne says, “to construct a human figure by the 
process of selection from the incompatible types of irreconcilable ideals.” One 
cannot harmonize the Prince Consort, the Morte d’Arthur, and material from 
the Mabinogion into a consistent picture.® 

Swinburne’s Miscellanies, including this provocative criticism, ap- 
peared in 1886. In December of the same year Tennyson published “Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After” with its apparent attack on Swinburne. Since accord- 
ing to the Memoir (II, 335), “Demeter and Persephone” was finished in 
May 1887, it is reasonable to suppose that Tennyson was working on it in 
the early months of 1887 — only a few months after Swinburne’s attack on 
him and his attack on Swinburne. Thus when he was writing “Demeter and 
Persephone,” Tennyson was as always arrayed against Swinburne on basic 
moral and religious grounds. But also, sensitive to criticism as he ever was, he 
may well have been (if we can assume that he read the Miscellanies) still 
smarting from Swinburne’s lashing. These attacks were particularly difficult 
to answer because of their humor, and yet they would have been especially 
galling because directed at what Tennyson prized most: his moral idealism 
and artistic integrity. Under such provocation, writing on the very same 
myth that Swinburne had used so effectively in the “Hymn to Proserpine” 
and “The Garden of Proserpine,” two of his most memorable poems in Poems 
and Ballads (1866), he composed a poem that, intentionally or unintention- 
ally, with surprising exactness answers Swinburne on both the moral and 


5 Pp. 247-251. A further but very mild jibe at Tenny is tained in Swinburne’s parody of the 
Baconian theory in his ‘‘Dethroning Tennyson, A Contribution to the Tennyson-Darwin Controversy’ 
published in The Nineteenth Century for January, 1888, and reprinted in Studies in Prose and Poetry (1894) 
as ‘‘Tennyson or Darwin?"’ Swinburne pretends to believe that Darwin was the true writer of the poems 
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aesthetic level. “Demeter and Persephone” shows that the myth of Persephone 
can be interpreted better as an allegory of Christian hope than as an allegory 
of pessimistic fatalism. In the face of Swinburne’s critical onslaught it shows 
that ancient and modern elements can effectively be mixed in a mythological 
or legendary character. 

The major evidence, however, for suggesting that “Demeter and Per- 
sephone” is at least in part Tennyson’s answer to Swinburne lies in the poem 
itself. The correspondences between its last twenty-five lines and Swinburne’s 
“Hymn to Proserpine,” though they are by no means conclusive, seem far 
more striking than could be expected merely from the two poems’ similarity 
of subject. They are in any case fascinating as a succinct comparative ex- 
position of the two poets’ basic beliefs. 

Both poems, as has been said, treat the same myth. Both posit an 
ultimate Fate above or beyond the ordinary Gods. Both make much of the 
idea, drawn probably from Aeschylus or Keats, of a succession of Gods who 
rise to power by dethroning previous Gods and then themselves fall according 
to the laws of the ultimate Power. The speaker in each poem, dissatisfied with 
the Gods then reigning, looks forward to their ultimate replacement. Both 
speakers find comfort in the thought of inevitable change. Each feels apart 
from his own time, Tennyson’s Demeter because her intense maternal love 
has given her a vision of the “worship which is Love” that makes her ill con- 
tent with the pagan Gods of whom she is one, Swinburne’s belated pagan 
because he feels alone in a world from which Christianity has driven the 
beauty of the poet-God Apollo and the passion and desire of Venus. The 
“younger kindlier Gods” of Tennyson who will “quench, not hurl the thunder- 
bolt” and “stay, / Not spread the plague, the famine” (lines 129, 131-132) are 
strikingly parallel, despite the poets’ conflicting attitudes toward them, to 
Swinburne’s “new Gods . . . crowned in the city,” “merciful, clothed with 
pity, the young compassionate Gods” (lines 6-7). 

Even more convincing is the way in which Tennyson’s interpretation of 
the myth meets and contradicts Swinburne’s almost point for point. For both 
poets Persephone (or Proserpine) is symbolic of the ultimate force, the “Fate 
beyond the Fates.” For Swinburne she is the goddess of time, change, silence, 
sleep, death — of that ultimate and final dissolution into nothingness in which 
even death will lie dead. Tennyson’s Persephone is also “Queen of Death,” 
but she is so in the sense of having conquered death. For, having descended 
into death and “risen from out the dead,” she is an allegorical foreshadowing 
of the Christian hope of immortality promised by a God of love. For both 
poets she is symbolic of the basic processes of nature. Swinburne equates her 
with the endlessly, purposelessly swirling and destroying sea that so often 
stands in his poetry for the ultimate and essential reality of nature. Tennyson, 
however, sees in her, daughter of the Earth-Goddess, a symbol of the regen- 
erative, resurrective force of nature that parallels and symbolizes the spiritual 
resurrection of Christian belief. 

For both poets the story of the rape of Persephone and her subsequent 
reappearance is symbolic of human experience in its deepest moral and 
philosophical aspect. Torn away into the underworld by the cruel love of 
death, she is for Swinburne emblematic of the harsh experience of mortal 
life, in which even love is bitter and beauty itself is painful because so tran- 
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sient. Man can find comfort only in the calm nullity or sleep of inevitable 
death. Tennyson, on the other hand, interprets her story as pointing to a hope 
that love in this life, the grieving love of the mother Demeter, can lead toward 
the great Love which is God and which brings life and Light even to death 
itself — which, indeed, has power 


To send the noon into the night and break 

The sunless halls of Hades into Heaven, 

Till thy dark lord accept and love the Sun, 

And all the Shadow die into the Light... —_ (lines 133-136) 


Swinburne sees Demeter as the symbol of the aimless necessity that for him 
seems to underlie life. Through Demeter’s faith that her daughter’s fate will 
in time be glorious, Tennyson expresses his belief that there is an inevitable, 
God-guided progression toward a future age of almost Shelleyan perfection. 
Both poets, however, find solace in the myth, Swinburne in the calm and 
sleepy despair of “The Garden of Proserpine,” Tennyson in a mature trust 
that the world inevitably moves, though slowly, slowly, toward a brighter 
day. Both poets see the “old faiths loosen and fall.” Swinburne sadly, hope- 
lessly regrets the fall of the old pagan gods, though he recognizes their to him 
pleasing cruelty and though he finds comfort in the nothingness to come. 
In contrast, though Tennyson (as Professor Stange notes*) has strong emo- 
tional attachment to the shadowy pagan underworld with its Vergilian or 
Homeric denizens, he deeply though restrainedly rejoices in the overthrow 
of the old order and has faith that God will fulfill Himself in new and 
better ways. 

Thus to Swinburne’s pessimism Tennyson opposes optimism; to 
atheism, a belief in God; to cruel, harsh fate and a religion of fear, a loving 
God and a religion of love; to a concept of love as bitter and transient, a faith 
in love as kind, saving, and everlasting; to the idea that the drear misty world 
is eternal, a trust that in time it will dissolve into Light; to Proserpine as 
Queen of Death, a Persephone who is also Queen of Life; to an attack on 
anti-aesthetic Christianity, a defense of liberal Christian doctrine; to a con- 
cept of nature as sterile and self-destroying, a concept of nature as regenera- 
tive and symbolic of the hope of resurrection; to a negation of Progress, a 
faith in the eventual triumph of Love; to a stolid, unchangeable, dark-crowned 
Goddess of Fate and Death, a loving God of Light; and to Lucretian despair, 
Christian hope. A more thorough countering of Swinburne’s religious atti- 
tudes would be difficult to find. 

Even Tennyson’s famous remark to Hallam may reasonably be inter- 
preted to suggest that “Demeter and Persephone” has an anti-Swinburnian 


6 ‘Tennyson's Mythology,'’ p. 79. Stange argues that Tennyson's artistic preference for Classical mythology 
overshadows in the last lines his Christian belief and hence L their intended effect. If there is an 
artistic fault in the conclusion, | believe that it arises not from any weakness in Tennyson's Christian 
belief but from a failure, explicable on the grounds of Tennyson's eagerness to express his sincere faith, 
wholly to integrate the pagan myth with the Christian meaning. 
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as well as a general “frame.” Tennyson’s comment could be interpreted as a 
specific answer to Swinburne’s criticism of the Idylls. In the passage quoted 
above, Swinburne caustically asserts that “the modern touches” in the Idylls 
“certainly were not needed” and indeed that the poems were spoiled by the 
“incongruity” of elements drawn from works of widely different date and 
ethical and moral attitude. The disparity between the various materials com- 
bined by Tennyson’s ill-considered eclecticism introduced a “false note” that 
jarred “on the mind’s ear.” Tennyson should not have tried to bring together in 
his hero “materials . . . radically incapable of combination or coherence.” In 
contrast, Tennyson’s remark to Hallam in its insistence on a modern “frame,” 
on the uselessness of “a mere réchauffé of old legends,” is a strong reaffirma- 
tion of just such eclectic combining as Swinburne had censured. Tennyson in- 
sists on mixing modern and antique. His comment could also be interpreted as 
an indirect counter-criticism of Swinburne’s own antique or historical poems, 
which over the years had become increasingly void of application to modern 
life. Furthermore, the lines to which Tennyson is drawing attention in this 
artistic comment — the lines beginning “Yet I, Earth-Goddess” — are precisely 
those which rebut Swinburne on the moral level. 


THE “FRAME” in “Demeter and Persephone,” then, may be double. Tennyson's 
term can be understood as applying both generally and specifically. But one 
further question remains: how precise is Tennyson’s image when he refers to 
the last twenty-five lines as an example of the “frame” of an antique poem? 
As Professor Stange and others have pointed out, the most important lines of 
the poem are those of the concluding section, in which Tennyson introduces 
his Christian belief. Though Hallam may well have inspired him to write on 
Demeter merely as a beautiful type of motherhood, the transmutation of 
human love into love of God became for Tennyson the core of the poem — so 
much so that he did not quite see that the vision of eternal Love and Light 
which Demeter glimpses clashes to some degree with the cyclical or seasonal 
concept inherent in the original myth and that the conception of intense do- 
mestic love rising to a transcendent vision of the Divine is not strong enough 
wholly to weld even liberal Christianity to pagan myth. Tennyson’s strong 
religious conviction and especially his genuine desire to combat Swinburnian 
pessimism, particularly repugnant to him after Lionel’s death and Swin- 
burne’s critical jibes, invest these lines with a power that makes them stand 
out as bearing the essential message of the poem. Hence is not Tennyson’s 
image of them as a “frame” misleading? Are they not the central “picture” 
which, in characteristic Victorian fashion, is “framed” in the antique myth? 

CURTIS DAHL 
Wheaton College (Massachusetts) 
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THE RISING OF 1857 provided the most dra- 
matic moment of the entire period of British 
rule in India. Prior to 1947, analysis of the 
revolt of 1857 was so bound up with imperial 
or anti-imperial sentiment as to discourage 
cool historical appraisal. Standard British 
sources focussed on the Army, and referred 
to the affair as a “mutiny” or “sepoy rebel- 
lion.” By contrast, the most extreme national- 
ist treatment, that of Savarkar published in 
1909, bore the title The Indian War of In- 
dependence. The single decade since 1947 
has been too brief to permit thorough rework- 
ing of the available materials. It will, in fact, 
be a long time before anything like a defini- 
tive history of the events of 1857 can be 
undertaken. 

Meanwhile, Dr. S. N. Sen’s book, Eight- 
een Fifty-Seven, affords a convenient and 
useful account of the rising as a whole. Great- 
est general interest attaches to the final chap- 


ter in which Dr. Sen reviews the evidence 
relevant to a decision on the basic character 
of the 1857 movement. Was it a spontaneous 
outburst of sepoy discontent, he asks, or a 
premeditated revolt? Was it a mutiny limited 
to the army or did it command the support 
of the people at large? Was it a religious war 
against Christians? What were the aims of 
the leaders of the revolt? The movement of 
1857, he concludes, was not pre-planned. It 
had its origin among the soldiers and took 
at first the form of a military mutiny. Almost 
immediately, however, “the Mutiny became 
a revolt and assumed a political character 
when the mutineers of Meerut placed them- 
selves under the King of Delhi [Bahadur 
Shah, a lineal descendant of the great Mughal 
Emperors] and a section of the landed aristoc- 
racy and civil population declared in his fa- 
vour. What began as a fight for religion ended 
as a war of independence for there is not the 
slightest doubt that the rebels wanted to get 
rid of the alien government and restore the 
old order of which the King of Delhi was the 
rightful representative.” 

In Oudh (the area centered on Lucknow 
and forming the heart of the present-day 
State of Uttar Pradesh), Dr. Sen judges, the 
revolt “assumed a national dimension.” He 
warns that the term “national” must be used 
with care “for the concept of Indian nation- 
ality was yet in embryo.” Nevertheless, “the 
people of India felt they had something in 
common as against the Englishmen.” Apart 
from Oudh and the Shahabad District of 
Bihar, Dr. Sen finds “no evidence of that gen- 
eral sympathy which would invest the mutiny 
with the dignity of a national war.” He points 
out that the rebellion aroused only a brief 
sporadic response from Bombay, drew little 
support from the Punjab, and left the great 
presidencies of Madras and Bengal virtually 
unaffected. 

In social content, Dr. Sen characterizes 
the rising as backward. The British, he writes, 
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had taken some steps to improve the status 
of women, to promote the equality of all men 
in the eye of the law, and to improve the lot 
of the peasants. “The Mutiny leaders would 
have set the clock back, they would have 
done away with the new reforms, with the 
new order, and gone back to the good old 
days when a commoner could not expect 
equal justice with the noble, when the ten- 
ants were at the mercy of the talukdars [great 
landholders], and when theft was punished 
with mutilation. In short, they wanted a 
counter-revolution.” 

Thus, in Dr. Sen’s view, the rebellion of 
1857 must be understood as much more than 
a mere military mutiny. It derived its strength 
from widespread disaffection among the civil 
population and amounted in certain districts 
to a “national” uprising. Its overall direction, 
however, was retrograde, since the indigenous 
regime it attempted to reinstate would have 
been more oppressive than the British rule. 

Two of the contributors to the symposium 
Rebellion: 1857, edited by P. C. Joshi, stress 
just as strongly as Dr. Sen the negative as- 
pects of the rising. Gopal Haldar, in an article 
on “Bengali Literature Before and After 
1857,” writes that the Bengali intelligentsia 
of that era conceived the revolt to be “an 
adventurist, haphazard and spontaneous feu- 
dal-reactionary military rising.” Benoy Ghose, 
in his chapter on “The Bengali Intelligentsia 
and the Revolt,” ascribes the unsympathetic 
attitude of educated middle-class Bengalis to 
the element of religious orthodoxy in the ori- 
gins of the mutiny. When revolt broke out at 
Barrackpore, a few miles outside of Calcutta, 
“over the suspicion that cow’s and hog’s lard 
was smeared on cartridges,” the grievances 
of the soldiers “assumed a religious shape 
and colour.” The complaint of interference 
with their religion was raised by the sepoys, 
Ghose declares, “just when the intelligentsia 
was fighting against the same cry of the or- 
thodox Hindus in the city. Being fully aware 
of the high-caste Hindustani and Rajput com- 
position of the Bengal Army and of their 
proverbial religious fanaticism and orthodoxy, 
the Bengali intelligentsia could not but con- 
sider them as the allies of social reaction.” 

In the same volume, Talmiz Khaldun, 
whose chapter is entitled “The Great Rebel- 
lion,” holds that the rising cannot be classed 
as a war of national independence since 
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“there was no feeling of nationalism, as we 
know it today, extant among the Indian peo- 
ple then.” He also points to the absence of a 
general plan for the rebellion or a central 
organization for its guidance; to the narrow 
geographical scope (“hardly one-sixth of the 
area of the country, and less than one-tenth 
of its population”); and to the fact that the 
rebellion “could not have been suppressed 
without the active support of Indians them- 
selves.” 

Citing but quoting all too briefly from 
manuscript records in Urdu and Persian pre- 
served in the Indian National Archives, Khal- 
dun describes in interesting detail the func- 
tioning of the “Courts of Administration” set 
up by the mutineers in Delhi and Lucknow. 
He dsserts that although Bahadur Shah was 
formally proclaimed Emperor of India by the 
rebels, “the real executive power was vested 
in the Court of Administration.” The “upper 
classes,” he relates, “were terrified at the 
growth of a democratic spirit among the sol- 
digrs.” “The feudal barons who fomented or 
acquiesced in or later joined the rebellion,” 
in a bid to restore the status, property, and 
perquisites they formerly enjoyed, “were 
shocked to find the control of the movement 
gradually slipping out of their hands.” Upon 
“the emergence of the common people as 
leaders of the rebellion,” the “propertied 
classes” abandoned the fight. “Though origi- 
nally organized to restore the old, outmoded 
and pre-British economy,” Khaldun con- 
cludes, “the rebellion ended as a peasant war 
against indigenous landlordism and foreign 
imperialism.” 

P. C. Joshi, the editor of this symposium, 
devotes his own one-hundred page section, 
captioned “1857 in Our History,” primarily 
to the argument that the revolt constituted a 
great national patriotic uprising, widely sup- 
ported by all classes of the Indian people, 
but doomed to failure through the inevitabie 
treachery of the “feudal” leadership. “India’s 
historians,” he protests with some heat, re- 
ferring to Indian as well as foreign writers, 
“may go on arguing and differing about the 
character of the 1857 revolt but the mass of 
the Indian people have already accepted it 
as the source-spring of our national move- 
ment.” He grants that the concept of India as 
a common motherland “had not yet emerged,” 
but suggests that the “great experience of 


the 1857 rising helped it to grow.” 

In answer to the argument that the rebel- 
lion cannot be termed a national uprising 
because it was localized within a specific area, 
Joshi insists that although “the struggle in 
Oudh was the most developed, had the broad- 
est base and the deepest roots . . . it was not 
qualitatively different from the struggle in 
other places. The difference was one of de- 
gree only.” Never before 1857, he points out, 
had there been an armed insurrection of this 
type against the British authority, in which 
people of various castes, tribes, nationalities 
and religions rose together in unprecedented 
unity. 

So far as the religious factor is concerned, 
Joshi agrees that it played a big role in 1857 
but claims that it did so “as a part of the 
national factor.” The mass of Indians, he 
writes, “took up arms . . . not only in de- 


fence of their religion but to defend their 
way of life and their nationhood.” Further, 
“our rebel ancestors used religion to advance 
the revolutionary struggle.” 

As opposed to the idea that the rising 


was predominantly “feudal” and reactionary, 
Joshi seems determined to bring into the fore- 
ground or to discover “popular” and “pro- 
gressive” aspects. Drawing on materials from 
the chapter by Talmiz Khaldun, Joshi makes 
much of the “Court of Administration” which 
served as the headquarters of the rebel Sepoy 
Army during the months from May to Sep- 
tember 1857, when they held Delhi. Joshi 
characterizes this Court as “a collective organ 
of revolutionary struggle,” which “embodied 
a pattern of soldier-peasant democracy . . . 
within the framework of a_ constitutional 
monarchy.” 

In the countryside also, Joshi asserts, “new 
currents of democratic thought and practice 
were arising.” He speaks of large-scale peas- 
ant participation, and cites from the accounts 
of British officials numerous instances in 
which villagers took revenge on moneylend- 
ers, burnt records, destroyed government 
buildings, and ejected landlords as well as 
giving active aid to the rebel forces. How- 
ever, Joshi considers that the leadership in 
these activities was taken by “traditional” 
elements, that is, the former landlords who 
had been dispossessed by the British or by 
the moneylenders. Insofar as there was an 
anti-landlord movement, he asserts, it was 


directed against the new landlords. Khaldun’s 
peasant-war thesis is an exaggeration, Joshi 
argues, because the campaign against these 
new landlords never grew into a struggle 
against the landlord class as a whole. 

Joshi grants that the “traditional land- 
lords” who emerged as the leaders of the 
1857 rebellion were fighting for the restora- 
tion of “the old feudal order.” But, he argues, 
the “insurgent peasants” and the “peasants 
in soldiers’ uniforms” (i.e., the sepoys) fol- 
lowed those landlords only because they 
thought it best “to deal with the main com- 
mon enemy first.” Had the rebellion been 
successful, Joshi implies, the victorious peas- 
antry would have proceeded to the next stage, 
the prosecution of “their own class conflicts 
with the landlords.” The “popular forces,” he 
insists, “were active enough, healthy in their 
aspirations and clear-headed enough in their . 
ideas to prevent a reactionary feudal restora- 
tion.” 

In an attempt to buttress his case that the 
1857 movement in India was basically popu- 
lar and forward-looking, Joshi calls attention 
to the sympathy it evoked among “demo- 
cratic circles” in other countries and in Bri- 
tain itself at the time. A brief contribution 
to the symposium by James Bryne on con- 
temporary British opinion contains a number 
of lively passages from editorials written for 
the People’s Paper by the once-prominent 
Chartist, Ernest Jones. 

Richard Hilton is a Major-General who 
was born in India and who, as he writes, “has 
spent the happiest years of his life command- 
ing Indian troops.” He has also served as 
British military attaché in Moscow. As the 
centenary of 1857 approached, General Hil- 
ton anticipated a flood of propaganda de- 
signed to vilify the British: not only “lying 
vituperations” from Moscow, but also the 
kind of “scarcely less vicious nonsense which, 
from time to time, has been splashed out by 
Americans with an axe to grind, or with an 
anti-British bias.” It was high time, he felt, 
that the truth should be told. After reading 
a dozen or so of the older accounts, in Eng- 
lish, of 1857, General Hilton concludes that 
1857 was not popular, not national, not pro- 
gressive, not patriotic, not left-wing. “The 
mutiny was instigated and led by a compara- 
tively small number of disgruntled Indian 
aristocrats and priests who used the simple- 
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minded sepoys as their cat’s paws by ex- 
ploiting the story of the greased cartridges 
and other similar ‘bogies.’” These aristocrats 
and priests had been offended by the reforms 
introduced by the East India Company, Gen- 
eral Hilton writes, as part of the wave of “re- 
forming liberalism” that swept over mid- 
nineteenth-century Britain. (General Hilton’s 
researches have led him to the discovery that 
the East India Company’s servants in Oudh 
in 1856-57 included “democratically-minded 
young British officials of the pinkish intel- 
lectual type.”) It was this small but active 
minority of princes and pandits that was be- 
hind the whole affair; just as in 1947, again 
according to General Hilton, the pressure to 
which Britain yielded, by withdrawing from 
India, was that from “another small minority, 
the new ‘babu’ class of educated, semi-west- 
ernized and usually agnostic ‘intelligentsia.’ ” 

The upshot of General Hilton’s reap- 
praisal of 1857 is that nothing happened in it 
about which either nation should feel shame. 
If anything, perhaps the British “were ex- 
cessively lenient in final retribution. One can 
well imagine the Soviet government, for ex- 
ample, being far more thorough in that re- 
spect!” 

Miss M. M. Kaye’s centennial novel, 
Shadow of the Moon, is stitched from the 
same yarn. She gratuitously introduces into 
1857 Russian spies and agents provocateurs, 
fortified with Moscow gold. Worse still, in a 
work dedicated to India “The Lovely Land 
and all her peoples, with admiration, affec- 
tion and gratitude,” she fabricates a scene in 
which the foremost Indian “conspirators” of 
1857 launch the rising with a subterranean 
ritual murder by stabbing of a naked white 
child. 

Leonard Cooper's Havelock, 1795-1857, 
has the virtue of being concerned less with 
1957 than with the events leading up to the 
relief of Lucknow in 1857. Havelock, a man 
of great piety, married the sister of Dr. 
Marshman (of the famous Serampore Mis- 
sion near Calcutta) and later became a Bap- 
tist himself. His hard-drinking brother officers 
had little patience with Havelock’s advocacy 
of temperance and his innovation of regimen- 
tal coffee-houses in India. In his youth Have- 
lock had developed, according to Cooper, “a 
Puritan belief in the beauty of austerity and 
in the value of suffering.” Later in life he 
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conceived of himself as engaged on God’s 
work. Had he not happened to be in com- 
mand of the troops which in September 1857 
penetrated to the Residency at Lucknow, 
Havelock might never have emerged from 
military anonymity. 

It is difficult to believe that the letters of 
H. M. Kisch, an industrious member of the 
Indian Civil Service from 1874 to 1904, 
would have been deemed worthy of publica- 
tion in any but a centenary year. At best, a 
non-specialist could cull a few samples of 
the flavor of the post-1857 period. Thus Kisch 
wrote about a friend in Government service 
that he had now “undergone very much the 
same change that I have and looks upon the 
faults of Englishmen in India as due rather 
to the natives with whom they come in con- 
tact than to any bad qualities in themselves.” 
Kisch appears to have been a bureaucrat par 
excellence who rose rapidly to a position of 
moderate importance. By contrast, the im- 
pact of India upon a more gifted, less con- 
ventional, and much less promptly promoted 
British official, is movingly described in Lord 
Beveridge’s account of his father in the 
memoir, India Called Them. 

In point of fact, there have always been 
individuals among the Britons serving in In- 
dia who questioned to one degree or another 
the doctrines of Anglo-Saxon superiority and 
righteous mission of empire. The very titles 
of books like “Prosperous” British India: a 
Revelation from Official Records by William 
Digby, C.LE.; Edward Thompson’s The 
Other Side of the Medal, which deals with 
the events of 1857; and Reginald Reynolds’ 
The White Sahibs in India bear witness to 
this dissident strand. Now that independence 
has been achieved, it has become easier for 
Indian writers to reconsider the earlier na- 
tionalist accounts of developments during the 
British period. The striking variety of Indian 
viewpoints illustrated in the Sen and Joshi 
volumes on the revolt of 1857 may be taken 
as an auspicious portent for the historical 
study of Indo-British relations in the imperial 
age. 

DANIEL THORNER 
Bombay, India 


The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
edited by Frepericx L. MULHAUSER; 2 vols., 
pp. xxiii + 320, v + 321. Oxford University 


Press: New York, 1957, $16.80; London, 
1957, £5 5s. 


THESE Two vo.uMEs of Clough’s corre- 
spondence complete, for all practical pur- 
poses, his oeuvre, and along with the equally 
finely printed volume of his poems they pro- 
vide the base for judging fairly the design of 
Clough’s life and career. I find the design 
much more depressing than does Mr. Mul- 
hauser, and though disagreeing with his in- 
terpretation of Clough, I hasten to record 
my gratitude for this excellent edition. 

Clough’s poetry, with the single exception 
of Amours de Voyage, is very dull going. The 
irony that Mr. Mulhauser finds in the verse 
is a sentimental private irony directed chiefly 
against Clough himself, and though Mr. Mul- 
hauser joins John Heath-Stubbs in the belief 
that Clough influenced later poetry, this is a 
claim based on wish rather than on facts. 
Clough’s poetry exhibits the very qualities 
that made the bulk of Victorian poetry use- 
less to the generation writing after 1880. 
Geoffery Tillotson once said that “Arnold’s 
lyrics are instances of thinking aloud rather 
than of something made,” and Clough’s 
poetry has exactly that texture, the difference 
being that the thoughts are less interesting 
than Armold’s. Arnold had two main poetic 
gifts, the first an uncanny ability for the 
memorable cogent phrase that would sum- 
marize the feelings of his contemporaries, the 
second a very quiet, apparently personal but 
really pure and classic sense of the perma- 
nent limits of human hope. The first gift was, 
poetically, the lesser of the two, a sort of 
higher journalism, and though Clough shows 
brief flashes of this limited ability, he never 
transmuted his sense of shame and pleasure 
into the timeless elegiac tone that permeates 
the best of Arnold. 

Clough’s real claim to attention comes from 
the fact that so much of significant nine- 
teenth-century life eddied around him. He 
attracted, charmed, and puzzled a large group 
of eminent men in England and America, and 
he had first-hand contact with events — the 
Oxford Movement, the Paris Revolution of 
1848, the fall of the Roman Republic in 
1849 — that crystallize issues with which the 
world is still deeply concerned. There is also 
a genuine attractiveness in the sincerity and 
earnestness that eventually led him to refuse 


subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Somehow one always expects something from 
Clough, much as his contemporaries assumed 
that he would do great things, but ultimately 
one is reduced to the impatience shown by 
Arnold and many of Clough’s critics and 
biographers. 

Clough’s admitted failure has often been 
blamed on his lack of rapport with his “age,” 
but one main reason for his betrayal of his 
promise was a simple lack of boldness. Com- 
ing to Oxford conditioned by his pious mother 
and the grandly ethical Dr. Arnold, he tried 
to shake himself loose from this constriction, 
took a second at Balliol, but then retrieved his 
loss of virtue by successfully standing for a 
fellowship at Oriel. He left Oriel partly be- 
cause he could not stomach the Thirty-Nine 
Articles but also because he wanted to try 
something in the literary line. This abortive 
effort at independence lasted briefly, yet dur- 
ing this period he wrote his best long poem 
and some of his best letters — he was happy in 
Paris and Rome. This period was followed by 
teaching at London University. His last feeble 
but protracted struggle toward identity took 
him to the United States, and there, as the 
celebrated author of The Bothie, he was pro- 
pelled into prominence and committed to do- 
ing more literary work than he did at any 
comparable period of his life. But when he 
left the loneliness and stimulus of New Eng- 
land, he left not by his own reasoned choice 
but because friends, weary of his paralytic 
will, had acted for him. He sailed back to 
England, to marriage, to Duty, to a grinding 
life in the Education Office, and to the self- 
degradation of his tasks for Florence Night- 
ingale. His last dying months were devoted to 
the writing of poetry, but they were a coda. 

In the correspondence both his low vitality 
and his incapacity for accurately compre- 
hending his perceptions are painfully appar- 
ent. Most of his letters are marked by a posi- 
tive shrinking from experience, both in his 
rendering of observations and in his projec- 
tion of emotion toward his correspondents. 
His letters to his fiancée Blanche Smith are 
among the more disturbing, and their preoc- 
cupation with details of finance and their un- 
observant listing of person and appointment 
make one wonder just where his charm lay. 

That his charm did exist is proved by the 
loyalty he excited in his friends. Arnold’s 
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elegiac tribute might have been exacted by 
Arnold’s loyalty to the memory of his own 
youth, but Emerson and Norton had no emo- 
tional capital invested in Clough and yet kept 
fond laudatory memories of his conversation 
and presence. They praised him, but they left 
no monument except their own feelings, no 
record of speech or act by Clough that would 
explain his attractiveness. 

Mr. Mulhauser says that the correspond- 
ence is the best biography of Clough, and if 
that is so, his life remains a puzzle. Without 
his presence, his words have little force. Im- 
portant writing, whether in the form of poems 
or letters, communicates fullness of moral 
evaluation and density of accurate percep- 
tion; it records the energy and force that 
make civilization possible. We have all known 
and admired men whose presence enlivens, 
illumines, and endears experience, but who 
leave no record equivalent to their qualities. 
I imagine that Clough was such a man, but I 
am forced to imagine it because of the testi- 
mony of reliable witnesses rather than be- 
cause of any recorded gesture. In his corre- 
spondence with Edward Hawkins on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, Hawkins emerges as a 
man who has force and direction, and reading 
it one can understand how such men as 
Hawkins made for the special badness of 
academic civilization in the 1840's. Clough, 
on the other hand, mumbles shyly. Whatever 
vision of a possible good life he had, he does 
not render it. 

So, in a very real sense, it is all lost. This 
carefully edited correspondence adds a great 
deal to the body of knowledge of Clough and 
his time but will not radically change our 
understanding of that age. That is the single 
most depressing fact about Clough as a figure 
in literary history, his incapacity for altering 
the design of life or letters. It has long been 
held that he was a casualty of his age, but 
certainly his own timidity and weakness were 
as destructive to his promise as was any 
pressure exerted from without. 

THOMAS PARKINSON 
University of California 


Thackeray: The Age of Wisdom, 1847-1863, 
by Gorpon N. Ray; pp. xiii + 523. McGraw- 
Hill: New York, 1958, $8.00. 


IT Is HARD to render a scrupulously fair ver- 
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dict upon the second volume of Gordon Ray’s 
magisterial biography of Thackerav because 
of the lapse of two years since the firs: volume 
appeared. The Uses of Adversity brought the 
story up to the publication of Vanity Fair 
in 1847-48, and ended with an excellent criti- 
cal analysis of that great novel. If Thack- 
eray’s life has to be split into two segments, 
this is logically the point at which to make 
the break, for the success of Vanity Fair 
caused an immediate transformation in his 
literary reputation, his economic status, and 
his social milieu. Nevertheless, when the 
break is accentuated not only by the ma- 
terial barrier of a book’s hard covers but also 
by the temporal barrier of a two-year interval, 
the result unfortunately intensifies a weak- 
ness inherent in Mr. Ray’s chosen structural 
technique. 

The first volume was already liable to 
the accusation that readers might be con- 
fused by the subordination of chronological 
order to a topical arrangement of chapters 
covering about five years each. Though each 
separate chapter gained artistic shapeliness 
by being confined to a particular aspect of 
Thackeray’s career, the overall picture was 
seriously distorted: since time sequence is 
inextricably identified with the sequence of 
cause and effect, the reader was faced again 
and again with the impossible task of think- 
ing back over many pages in order to insert 
some relevant fact in its proper place and 
then to modify his impression of the previous 
passage in the light of facts now belatedly 
provided. 

One reason that this difficulty is espe- 
cially conspicuous at the beginning of the sec- 
ond volume is that Mr. Ray chooses at this 
juncture to insert two long chapters of gen- 
eral background and static description before 
resuming the actual narrative. The first chap- 
ter of The Age of Wisdom deals with the 
history and topography of Kensington, which 
became Thackeray’s home borough when he 
moved into No. 13 Young Street in 1846 
and in or near which his two subsequent 
houses were also situated. The personal de- 
tails in this chapter are those of the perma- 
nent routine of the family’s life — their furni- 
ture, their servants, the church they attended, 
the neighbors they exchanged visits with — 
and the chapter includes some episodes which 
occurred as late as 1852. Admittedly this 


setting is significant in connection with 
Thackeray’s character and his novels. His 
affection for Kensington was typical of his 
preference for the gracious amenities of the 
eighteenth century, which lingered in “the 
old court suburb” better than anywhere else 
in London; but the extensive scene-painting 
dwarfs the figures of the individual person- 
ages, much as Beerbohm Tree’s stage-settings 
overshadowed the action of his Shakespearian 
productions. 

The next chapter, entitled “The Great 
World,” is an even more ambitious set piece. 
Here Mr. Ray undertakes to survey the whole 
of English upper-class society in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century, with numer- 
ous profiles of the eminent gentlemen and 
ladies who became Thackeray’s friends after 
his literary fame was established. The chapter 
can be heartily recommended to any student 
who needs a compendious and impartial pic- 
ture of the subject. But it does nothing to 
advance the narrative of Thackeray’s career. 

The objection to these panoramic inter- 
ludes has a stronger basis than the mere fact 
that they hobble the movement of the biog- 
raphy. By interposing sixty pages of solid 
exposition between the discussion of Vanity 
Fair and the chapter on Thackeray’s friend- 
ship with the Brookfields, Mr. Ray seems to 
be intentionally using a device to reinforce 
his debatable opinion that Thackeray’s in- 
cipient love for Mrs. Brookfield had nothing 
whatsoever to do with any themes or atti- 
tudes in the novel. 

This dislocation runs even further back 
into Volume I. William Brookfield had been 
one of the novelist’s friends at Cambridge, 
but he was barely mentioned in the chapter 
on Thackeray’s undergraduate days because 
Mr. Ray was retaining all this information 
to incorporate it in the Brookfield chapter 
of Volume II. Thackeray’s close intimacy 
with both the Brookfields began soon after 
their marriage in 1841 —a period discussed 
near the middle of the first volume — and his 
affection for Jane, even though it was merely 
playful and discreet for several years, mani- 
fested itself almost immediately. Only in a 
single sentence on page sixty-six of the 
present volume does Mr. Ray mention almost 
parenthetically that Thackeray “confided that 
he was drawing Amelia Sedley in part from 
her.” Having set forth in another book (The 


Buried Life) his reasons for believing that 
Amelia was derived exclusively from Thack- 
eray’s wife, Mr. Ray now tacitly avoids any 
further consideration of this complex ex- 
ample of how various sources intermingle in 
a novelist’s creative process. Readers who 
accept Mr. Ray’s two volumes as the sole and 
authoritative biography of Thackeray, unless 
they go through an elaborate procedure of 
cross-checking dates between the volumes, 
are bound to carry away an impression that 
the whole intimacy with the Brookfields oc- 
curred later than Vanity Fair, whereas in real 
fact it existed for five years before the novel 
was started. Similarly, toward the end of 
the volume, the writing of The Virginians is 
discussed seventy pages later than the found- 
ing of the Cornhill Magazine, which took 
place a year after the novel had ended its 
two-year serial course. 

The other criticism that can be leveled 
against The Age of Wisdom is (paradoxical- 
ly) that Mr. Ray is too thorough and accurate 
in his devotion to truth. Once he has un- 
earthed a fact he feels compelled to include it 
in the record. There can be no conceivable 
relevance to Thackeray’s life in the informa- 
tion that the Brookfields spent their honey- 
moon at Weston-super-Mare or that Sir 
Charles Taylor “lived in a ‘magnified cottage’ 
called Hollycombe, built by Nash and paid 
for with ‘the proceeds of half a lottery tick- 
et’.” This extreme fidelity to details and 
punctilious scholarly ritual has a deleterious 
effect on the style. Too often a sentence con- 
tains not only several minute particulars but 
also two or more quoted phrases of two or 
three words apiece, each duly provided with 
the index number to guide the reader to the 
citation of sources several hundred pages 
later. 

For this very reason one is tempted to 
cavil at minor slips that might pass unre- 
marked in the work of a less meticulous writ- 
er. Though more adept than most Americans 
in handling the intricacies of British titles of 
nobility, Mr. Ray occasionally trips, as in al- 
luding to “Lady Louisa de Rothschild,” to 
“Lady Harriet Ashburton” (she had been 
Lady Harriet Baring before her husband in- 
herited the barony, but her courtesy title as 
daughter of an earl was obliterated when she 
became the wife of a baron), and, amazingly, 
to “Colonel and Lady Sir Thomas Trou- 
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bridge.” There is a double inaccuracy in 
speaking of Sir John Crampton as British am- 
bassador in Washington in 1853; he was not 
knighted until 1856 and the legation was not 
advanced to the status of an embassy until 
1893. One questions the propriety of terming 
the Eltons an “upper middle-class family” 
after 130 years of a baronetcy. Occasionally, 
too, Mr. Ray can be guilty of the peccadillo 
of accepting secondary sources instead of 
seeking out the original, as when he quotes 
Meredith’s notable tribute to Thackeray in 
Diana of the Crossways, but says vaguely that 
Meredith thus “once described Thackeray,” 
and cites merely the page of Sassoon’s biogra- 
phy on which it is quoted. 

Apart from the confusing arrangement 
and the occasional imprecision of phrase, the 
book is thoroughly satisfactory. Highest praise 
is due to the penetrating and well-balanced 
discussions of Thackeray’s works, in which 
Mr. Ray shows how well he can write when 
not cramped by the strait-jacket of factual 
minutiae. While avoiding indiscriminate 
praise, he states positively the particular mer- 
its of each novel and especially its significance 
in the context of its time. Among the best of 
these critical sections are the comparison of 
Thackeray and Horace, the contrast of the 
lectures on the English humorists with Car- 
lyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, the contrast 
of the attitudes of Thackeray and Dickens 
toward Victorian society, and the discussion 
of Henry Esmond as a new kind of historical 
fiction. On Pendennis, The Newcomes, and 
The Virginians there are sections of admirable 
analysis. All in all, the now-completed biog- 
raphy, which might well bear the outmoded 
title of “The Life and Times of William 
Makepeace Thackeray,” is invaluable for 
bringing in a sound verdict on two issues that 
have been bitterly contested for a century: 
the paradoxical character of Thackeray the 
man, and the real reasons for his being a 
major figure in English fiction. 

LIonEL STEVENSON 
Duke University 


Portrait of a Rebel: The Life and Work of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, by RicHarp ALDING- 
TON; pp. 245. Evans: London, 1957, 21s. 


ONE CAN HARDLY say that there was des- 
perate need for another life of Stevenson. Mr. 
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J. C. Furnas’ biography of 1951 restored 
the portrait that had been for so long dis- 
torted first by adoring hero-worshippers and 
then by disgruntled debunkers, and Mr. Ald- 
ington’s contribution certainly does not chal- 
lenge this definitive work in scope, in schol- 
arship, or in perceptiveness. But then Mr. 
Aldington has no intention of competing with 
Mr. Furnas, to whom he pays generous tribute 
more than once. His book was written, one 
feels, that he might the better come to terms 
with this intriguing and puzzling author. He 
has read Stevenson through carefully, and he 
has read much of the relevant biographical 
material. Then, full of his own attitudes and 
prejudices, Mr. Aldington has proceeded to 
tell the story of Stevenson and his work 
briskly and competently. It is a sympathetic, 
in large measure an admiring, account. But 
it is as much an account of his own reactions 
to the Stevenson story as it is a biographical 
narrative. Sometimes those reactions help to 
illuminate the character of the hero; often 
they do not. 

Mr. Aldington is of course an anti-Puritan, 
and the account of the Scottish religious char- 
acter with which he opens his book is part of 
a polemic against the Puritan ideal. It is 
lively enough, but the feel of nineteenth- 
century Scotland is simply not here; Mr. 
Aldington just does not know enough about 
this aspect of the subject. “Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century,” he writes, “there 
was a marked softening of social manners, 
and ... for several decades Edinburgh had 
reason to consider itself a more intellectual 
capital than London. However much modified 
by time, the strict religious discipline was still 
there, especially for children.” Mr. Aldington 
evidently believes that nineteenth-century 
Scottish religious rigour was the direct but 
modified descendant of the eighteenth- and 
seventeenth-century variety, and he shows no 
awareness that the eighteenth-century move- 
ment towards “moderatism” was sharply 
checked by the Disruption of 1842 and that 
Victorian sternness in Scottish religion repre- 
sented a reaction against and not a slightly 
softened continuation of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury tradition. This is perhaps not a point of 
any great significance, but it is characteristic 
of Mr. Aldington’s simplification of all moral 
issues involved in Stevenson’s life. He notes 
in different places contradictory qualities in 
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Stevenson’s father —his narrow fierceness 
and his tenderness, his gloomy Calvinism and 
his love of humour and adventure, his re- 
spectability and his unconventionality (such 
as stopping schoolchildren in the street and 
telling them to ignore their school-books and 
concentrate on playing and reading what 
they liked ) — but he never pauses to consider 
their implications or the degree to which they 
challenge his introductory picture. 

While admiring Stevenson’s courage in 
the face of almost perpetual illness, Mr. Ald- 
ington is distressed by his official optimism, 
and is obviously still fighting the battle 
against the “heroic invalid” conception of 
Stevenson which surely is no longer held in 
any responsible quarter. Throughout his book 
he contends against what he calls the “happy 
as kings” view of Stevenson, and he clearly 
deplores the fact that Stevenson ever wrote 
anything as blatantly fatuous in its unreal 
optimism as the famous couplet in the Child’s 
Garden in which this phrase occurs. But in 
fact the couplet in question is no more an 
expression of unbounded satisfaction with the 
status quo than is the second stanza of the 
sly little poem, “System”: 

The child that is not clean and neat, 

With lots of toys and things to eat, 

He is a naughty child, I’m sure — 

Or else his dear papa is poor. 
This looks like smugness only to the very su- 
perficial eye. Similarly, the thought that we 
should all be as happy as kings because the 
world is so full of a number of things is 
really saying that we are not as happy as kings 
in spite of the abundance in the world and 
inviting us to consider the causes of the mis- 
use of “things.” In his anxiety to show that 
he, Mr. Aldington, does not believe that this 
is the best of all possible worlds, he does not 
pause to inquire closely into Stevenson’s at- 
titude. Stevenson was no official Victorian 
optimist (no significant Victorian writer was ) ; 
he was a thoughtful and harassed artist who 
trained himself to look on life with the clear- 
eyed pragmatic cheerfulness of the true 
pessimist. His finest works are either trhgedies 
fully developed as such (as in The Master of 
Ballantrae and Weir of Hermiston) or made 
into comedies by wry manipulation or a kind 
of shrugging pragmatism. And there is more 
of the true Stevenson in The Beach of Falesé 
than there is even in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 


— both pretty grim stories. 

Mr. Aldington is not always aware of the 
true nature of his sources. He discounts Gra- 
ham Balfour's hero-worshipping biography 
but obviously does not realise the extent of 
the unreliability of the counter-biography by 
J. A. Steuart, or the plain prejudice of Frank 
Swinnerton. He has benefitted (as what 
Stevensonian has not?) by DeLancey Fergu- 
son and Marshall Waingrow’s recent edition 
of the grand collection of R. L. S.’s letters to 
Charles Baxter. But he gives no sign of hav- 
ing read the carefully documented studies by 
Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Issler of Stevenson’s life 
in Monterey and San Francisco, or the docu- 
ments, ably brought together by Janet Adam 
Smith, of Stevenson’s friendship with Henry 
James. And he omits some significant facts 
about the famous quarrel with Henley. 

On the critical side, Mr. Aldington is sur- 
prisingly superficial. There is much more even 
in Treasure Island than he gives any sign of 
recognising; his handling of Kidnapped and 
Catriona is ridiculously inadequate; and his 
critical remarks (all of them) on the un- 
finished masterpiece, Weir of Hermiston, are 
these: “Weir of Hermiston, which many ad- 
mirers believe was his greatest achievement 
in novel-writing”; and again, “the unfinished 
Weir of Hermiston, which many enthusiastic 
readers of Stevenson think his best book”; 
and finally, “Weir of Hermiston . . . looked as 
if it might have become one of the best if not 
the best of his novels; but it remains a broken 
torso.” These books are treated neither as 
literary works to be seriously discussed and 
appraised nor as important documents for 
the study of Stevenson’s mind and art. Even 
in his capacity purely as biographer, Mr. 
Aldington ought surely to have considered 
them in the latter sense. 

The narrative in itself is well handled; 
there is sympathy and even (a quality not 
often found in Mr. Aldington) geniality in the 
telling. And the book has its moments of in- 
sight and illumination. It does succeed in 
putting across Stevenson’s story; but it puts 
across Mr. Aldington too, and he sometimes 
gets in the way of his subject. 

Davw DaIcHEs 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


The Mechanics’ Institutes of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Before 1851, by MABEL TYLECOTE; 
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pp. x + 346. Manchester University Press: 
Manchester, 1957, 375s. 6d. 


To THis pay the observant traveller in York- 
shire and Lancashire will come across a char- 
acteristic local institution, the mechanics’ in- 
stitute, often known simply as “the me- 
chanics.” In Leeds, Keighley, and many 
another northern town he can scarcely miss 
the imposing grey stone Gothic building, a 
tribute to civic pride, raised in the 1860’s and 
1870's through the subscriptions and loans of 
local enthusiasts and patrons. There it stands 
—a monument to Victorian earnestness and 
belief in the power of the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. True, its original purposes have 
long since been abandoned and its funds (if 
it was not, as it usually was, in debt) and 
library put to other educational uses; but this 
is of small consequence, for it has for many 
years been as much a part of the social land- 
scape as those other Victorian monuments, 
the workhouse and the chapel. 

Like many other English voluntary insti- 
tutions the mechanics’ institutes, in order to 
survive, had to abandon many of their early 
aims and objects and take on new ones. This 
inevitably gave rise to charges of failure. Be- 
ginning in 1824 with the avowed aim of pro- 
viding scientific instruction for artisans, the 
mechanics’ institutes were soon compelled to 
broaden their educational policy; and by the 
forties it was a common complaint that they 
provided little more than popular lectures and 
refined amusements for lower-middle-class 
clerks and shopkeepers. Yet they continued to 
flourish until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, when they were absorbed into 
technical colleges, public libraries, and civic 
literary clubs. It is hardly conceivable that 
hard-headed northern industrialists would 
have continued their patronage of the in- 
stitutes for so long had it not been felt that 
they were of some use in the community. 

That this was only: in part an educational 
purpose in the formal sense Dr. Tylecote’s 
study makes clear. As an early attempt at 
working-class adult education the mechanics’ 
institute movement is a record of errors of 
principle, mistaken methods, and rapid dis- 
illusionment. But as an instrument whereby 
the rising middle-class sought to suffuse its 
ideals and precepts throughout the “lower 
orders” it is much more significant. It was 
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this which made it a socially approved insti- 
tution in Victorian England. As John Dalton, 
on behalf of the members of the Manchester 
mechanics’ institute, assured the Queen on 
the occasion of her marriage in 1840, they 
had found that the result of “the diffusion 
of useful knowledge has been to promote re- 
ligion and morality; that to qualify for ra- 
tional enjoyment has been to wean from 
that which is gross and unworthy; that to 
encourage and direct observation and reflec- 
tion have been to cultivate the domestic and 
social virtues, and, moreover, that the tend- 
ency of such establishments is to induce a 
patient and sustaining hope under the griev- 
ous privations of commercial distress.” 

Although mechanics’ institutes were scat- 
tered all over Britain, the movement was 
strongest in the industrial areas of the North. 
By 1850 it was estimated that -there were 
700 mechanics’ and kindred institutes in 
Britain, with some 120,000 members. One 
quarter of all mechanics’ institutes and over 
a fifth of the membership were in Yorkshire. 
Dr. Tylecote’s book is not, therefore, as eso- 
teric as its title might suggest. It is, in fact, 
by far the best study of the mechanics’ insti- 
tute movement yet made. Here, pleasantly 
written and fully documented, is the story 
of the first and most significant phase of an 
important nineteenth-century voluntary or- 
ganization. The high hopes of the noncon- 
formist middle-class founders, the attempts 
to allay Tory-Anglican fears on the one hand 
and working-class suspicions on the other, 
and the constant struggle to balance the edu- 
cationally valuable against what was popu- 
lar and trivial —all is unfolded in the ac- 
counts of selected institutes. 

There also emerges, from among the de- 
tails of institutional problems, a valuable pic- 
ture of a section of early Victorian provincial 
society. In Dr. Tylecote’s pages may be 
glimpsed something of that assortment of 
manufacturers, humanitarians, self-help apos- 
tles, social reformers, Unitarians, Whig-Radi- 
cals, and earnest working men who comprised 
the stuff of leadership in Victorian urban-in- 
dustrial society. They were faced in the 
1830’s and 1840's not only with vast physical 
problems of unemployment, housing, and 
sanitation in the new towns, but also with a 
virtual breakdown in social relationships. 
Their problems were reflected in the me- 


chanics’ institute movement: how to use the 
institute to bridge the gulf between social 
classes; how to counter the arguments of 
working men who proclaimed (as in the Ash- 
ton Chronicle, 1848), “I am for BREAD 
BEFORE BOOKS’; how to head off the de- 
mand for the discussion of controversial re- 
ligious and political topics in the institutes 
and steer interests into more “improving” 
channels. In this context the parochial striv- 
ings and local bickerings of even such a dull- 
sounding organization as a mechanics’ insti- 
tute assume a new meaning. For it was in 
these terms that contemporaries wrestled with 
the problem of how to create a cohesive 
society out of the diverse elements of the first 
industrial civilization. 

J. F. C. Harrison 
University of Leeds 


Pre-Famine Ireland: A Study in Historical 
Geography, by T. W. FREEMAN; pp. viii + 
352. Manchester University Press: Man- 
chester, 1957, 35s. 

The Great Famine: Studies in Irish History 
1845-52, edited by R. DupLey Epwarps and 
T. DEsMonp WILLIAMs; pp. xvi + 517. New 
York University Press: New York, 1957, 
$6.00; Browne and Nolan: Dublin, 1956, 30s. 


Mr. FREEMAN, now of the University of Man- 
chester but formerly of University College, 
Dublin, presents in his useful monograph de- 
tailed accounts of Irish population, agricul- 
ture, trade, industry, communications, and of 
social problems in the 1840's and, in the 
second part of his work, a series of essays on 
town and country life in each of the four 
provinces. He has drawn not only on the 
census of 1841, the first to give any adequate 
account of Ireland, but also on other con- 
temporary sources, including the highly in- 
formative report of the Devon commission in 
1845, and on his own intimate knowledge of 
the country obtained in his travels. The 
wealth of interesting information in his book 
furnishes an excellent background for the 
second of the two works under review. 

The Great Famine, edited by the two 
Professors of Modern History at University 
College, Dublin, raises major questions of 
historical interpretation. The Irish famine of 
1845-52, one of the great social disasters of 
modern times, constituted in at least two im- 


portant respects a turning-point in Irish his- 
tory. First, in terms of the relation between 
England and Ireland, it became a symbol of 
the exploitation of one people by another. 
It furnished the basis of a legend, widely in- 
fluential both in Ireland and in Irish settle- 
ments abroad, which attributed to the British 
at least indifference, if not outright antipathy, 
towards the Irish people in their suffering and 
invested the indecision, delay, and ineptitude 
of the British government with a sinister 
meaning. Thomas Devin Reilly, John 
Mitchel’s disciple, went so far as to describe 
all official relief schemes as attempts to ex- 
terminate the Irish and to ensure that a peo- 
ple “which once numbered nine :aillions 
may be checked in its growth and coolly, 
gradually murdered.” Second, in terms of 
Irish national history, the famine brought 
about the end of the repeal movement and 
became the starting-point for a new type of 
Irish national agitation which stressed eco- 
nomic as well as political objectives and en- 
visaged fundamental reform of the social and 
legal structure of the country. 

To these controversial questions the seven 
authors and the two editors — six of the nine at 
Irish institutions — address themselves with an 
entire absence of observable partisanship and 
with a level of historical insight which merits 
the highest praise. The book contains seven 
essays by different writers, in addition to an 
admirable foreword by the editors on the 
bearing of these findings on the present state 
of historical knowledge. In a long introduc- 
tory chapter Dr. R. B. McDowell describes 
the condition of Ireland on the eve of the 
famine. The core of the book consists of five 
essays dealing with different aspects of the 
famine: agriculture (E. R. R. Green); the 
political background (Kevin B. Nowlan); 
the organization and administration of relief 
(Thomas P. O’Neill); the medical history of 
the famine (Sir William P. MacArthur); and 
emigration (Oliver MacDonagh). Dr. Roger 
J. McHugh in a final chapter on the famine in 
Irish oral tradition sets forth with ample doc- 
umentation the legacy of hatred that it left 
behind. The book does not make pleasant 
reading, since it recounts in full and evocative 
detail one of the most horrifying experiences 
in modern history, and the reader will find 
that he cannot easily put out of his mind 
some of the grim anecdotes which it records. 
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The powerful contemporary cuts reproduced 
from the Illustrated London News reinforce 
this impact. But these essays crystallize im- 
portant issues, explore with some penetration 
the historical implications of their subject, 
and substantially advance our understanding 
of certain problems of modern Irish history. 

Clearly the indictment against the British 
government, at least in its old ferocious form, 
falls to the ground as a result of these investi- 
gations. The history of the famine, says Dr. 
Nowlan, “does not sustain a charge of delib- 
erate cruelty and malice against those gov- 
erning.” The patent anxiety expressed in the 
correspondence of ministers, the enormous 
and unprecedented scale of the outlay for 
combating the famine, and the British resent- 
ment of the inactivity of the Irish landlords, 
the very class which traditionally represented 
the British interest in Ireland, afford ample 
evidence of the sincere concern of the Brit- 
ish government with the sufferings of the 
people. Indeed the relief measures adopted 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1845 to meet the first 
and mildest season of the famine proved rea- 
sonably successful. The Freeman’s Journal, 
no friend to the government, admitted that 
Peel provided for this limited distress “fully 
and fairly” and that “no man died of famine 
during his administration.” Lord John Russell 
had less success, but he had to deal with far 
more difficult problems, for the disaster 
showed itself in its true proportions only after 
the fall of Peel’s government in 1846. 

To admit the good intentions of the British 
does not of course imply that they met the 
famine crisis effectively. On the contrary, 
they unquestionably mismanaged it. They 
provided inadequately for relief and, except 
at the beginning, they moved far too slowly. 
They miscalculated the incidence both of the 
potato blight and of the ensuing fever and, 
because of this, soon lost the initiative in the 
war against famine and disease. They handled 
the emigration problem unimaginatively. 
Above all they failed to grapple with the so- 
cial, economic, and legal problems that un- 
derlay the catastrophe, and thus missed the 
opportunity to carry through a program of 
reform that might have greatly improved the 
future course of Anglo-Irish relations. The 
evils of the Irish situation extended beyond 
the temporary distress and lay rather in the 
totality of conditions which made such a fam- 
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ine possible. Subdivision of land, high rents, 
lack of compensation for improvements, bad 
relations between landlord and tenant, the 
potato economy, the primitive state of Irish 
agriculture, the deplorable deficiencies in Ire- 
land’s social services, and above all the pov- 
erty and destitution already widespread in 
Ireland in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, combined to produce a situation which 
the government could have met effectively 
only by major reforms, 

Contemporaries did to some extent ap- 
preciate the need for more radical measures. 
John Stuart Mill laid aside his work on the 
Political Economy for six months to write 
articles for the Morning Chronicle urging 
the formation of peasant properties on the 
waste lands of Ireland. The Quakers gave 
attention not only to immediate relief of the 
starving but also to the improvement of fish- 
ing methods, the establishment of manufac- 
tures, and the development of more effective 
farming techniques, for which purpose they 
purchased and operated a demonstration 
farm in County Galway. Both Peel and 
Russell apparently grasped that reform of 
the Irish land law constituted a necessity 
for future political and economic stability. 
They would not, however, accept the implica- 
tions of social revolution which this involved. 
Doubtless, remoteness from the scene, partial 
ignorance of the circumstances, and, in the 
case of Russell’s precarious government, cal- 
culations of political expediency all served 
to inhibit vigorous action. More important, 
the logic of English social development pro- 
vided no clear or popular argument in favor 
of radical experiment in Ireland. The govern- 
ment merely followed the current English 
traditions when it refused from the outset to 
accept the principle of meeting the distress 
out of the entire resources of the United 
Kingdom, to extend bureaucratic interference, 
to violate the rights of private property, to 
interfere with the exportation of food from 
Ireland, or to attempt the more extreme social 
measures which the situation demanded. Both 
governments did depart somewhat from the 
strict economic principles of the day: Peel to 
assist the control of food prices, and Russell 
to permit the free distribution of food in the 
summer of 1847. Yet neither would go be- 
yond timid and limited measures or deal in 
any comprehensive way with the critical 
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problem of the relations between landlord 
and tenant. The government’s failure became 
fully manifest in the appalling statistics re- 
vealed in the census report of 1851. 

As a result of the famine, Irish nationalist 
agitation assumed a new direction and a new 
content beginning with the late 1840's. Hith- 
erto the causes of Catholic emancipation and 
repeal had monopolized public attention: 
Irish disturbances, though obviously rooted 
in agrarian distress, found expression in theo- 
logical or political terms. The depopulation 
of the country through famine, disease and 
emigration, and, perhaps even more import- 
ant, as Dr. Green’s essay brings out, the 
shifts in the structure of the rural population, 
produced a change in political objectives. 
The famine disorganized and impoverished 
the O’Connellite repeal movement, which dis- 
integrated in 1848, and brought to the fore 
social questions like tenant-right, a term 
which eludes precise definition but which be- 
came a popular cry nevertheless and received 
organizational sanction in the Irish Tenant 
League of 1850. This change to an emphasis 
on economic rather than on purely political 
questions gives a new dimension to Irish poli- 
tics and seems not unconnected with the more 
imaginative British approach to Irish affairs 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The famine forced upon an outmoded Eng- 
lish political system the necessity of coping 
with the problems of a new era. Though the 
implications of this re-orientation did not be- 
come fully apparent for many years we can 
now, as we look back, observe the impending 
changes both in English and in Irish policy 
which proved in the course of time lasting 
and significant. 

O, AYDELOTTE 
State University of Iowa 


Edward Blake: Irish Nationalist, by Mar- 
GaRET A. BaNxs; pp. xii + 370. University of 
Toronto Press: Toronto, 1957, $5.50; Oxford 
University Press: London, 1957, 45s. 


In 1892 Edward Blake, ex-premier of Ontario 
and former leader of the Liberal party in the 
Canadian House of Commons, abandoned the 
Canadian political scene to accept an invita- 
tion of the Irish parliamentary party to stand 
election for a comparatively safe Irish constit- 
uency. This decision, which brought to the 


Irish Nationalist party a statesman of wide 
reputation, unquestioned integrity, and su- 
perior constitutional abilities, is the point of 
departure for Margaret A. Banks’ sympathetic 
analysis of Blake’s search for party unity and 
a constitutional settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion. The story of Blake’s Irish career spans 
the years of divisions and frustrations within 
the Irish Nationalist movement between the 
exciting period of Gladstone-Parnell and the 
tensions of the third Home Rule Bill. 

Blake’s entry into Irish politics was hailed 
by the Canadian, British Liberal, and Irish 
press, and from the start it was expected that 
he would assume a role of responsibility and 
leadership in the Irish party. His advice on 
the framing of the Home Rule Bill of 1893 
was sought by the British Liberals, and he 
made two important speeches in the House 
of Commons in answer to the Liberal Union- 
ists, Joseph Chamberlain and T. W. Russell. 
Following the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill in the House of Lords after the passage 
of its third reading in the Commons, there 
was a slackening of interest in the Irish cause 
and the raising of funds became a matter of 
vital interest. The task was made more diffi- 
cult by dissension within the Irish majority 
party when a split developed between John 
Dillon and T. M. Healy. Despite his personal 
generosity and honorable intentions, Blake 
found himself enmeshed in party struggles, 
emerging as the scapegoat in the Tweed- 
mouth incident and the Omagh scanda.. In 
pointing up Blake’s consistent position in 
these issues, Miss Banks does some of her 
most effective writing. 

Between 1893 and 1897 Blake made a 
number of trips to the United States and 
Canada, where he was influential in securing 
financial aid for the Irish parliamentary party. 
Meanwhile the prestige of that party in Ire- 
land continued to decline as Parnellites op- 
posed anti-Parnellites and the latter remained 
divided between Dillonite and Healyite fac- 
tions. In 1898-99, Blake’s advice was con- 
stantly sought and freely given regarding the 
internal affairs of the Irish party. He proposed 
the series of resolutions which made it possi- 
ble for Parnellites and Healyites to meet to 
reconsider reunion; and his letter to the 
Freeman’s Journal forced the hands of Dillon 
and his friends by suggesting the lines of 
strategy to be followed by them at the con- 
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ference which brought about a United Irish 
party. 

Miss Banks writes with remarkable insight 
about Irish political problems. At her best 
when she is sketching the parallels between 
Canadian and Irish constitutional develop- 
ments, she also is expert in tracing the ebb 
and flow of political issues, and she intelli- 
gently indicates the importance of the in- 
dividual Irish politician and the press in the 
articulation of these issues. With understand- 
ing and sympathy, she presents an accurate 
picture of Edward Blake as an Irish na- 
tionalist. 

Gupert A. CAHILL 
Harpur College 


Henry George in the British Isles, by ELwoop 
P. LAWRENCE; pp. 203. Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press: East Lansing, Mich., 1957, 
$5.00. 


Mr. Lawrence's little monograph, very tight, 
very dense, and bristling with documentation, 
carefully sets down and analyzes the story 
of England’s response to George’s activities 
in the British Isles from his first visit in 1882 
to his last in 1889. The details of these ex- 
cursions into Ireland, Scotland, and England 
as well as George’s influence on British so- 
cialism were treated at some length in Charles 
A. Barker’s biography of George; and George 
Bernard Shaw and J. A. Hobson (to name 
only two prominent British socialists) testi- 
fied many years ago to the significance of 
Georgism in England. But it is the particular 
virtue of Mr. Lawrence’s book that it explains 
precisely the stages of George’s reputation in 
England, the reasons for his popularity or 
notoriety, and the facts behind the gradual 
decline of his influence in British politics. 
Hardly known in 1881 when he toured 
Ireland for a New York newspaper, George 
became in less than two years one of the most 
talked about men in England. His disciples 
attributed his success to the persuasive truths 
of Progress and Poverty, priced at sixpence 
and selling by the thousands; his critics, al- 
though not denying his abilities or magne- 
tism, commented on his “talent for Yankee 
advertisement” ( Marx’s phrase) and the emo- 
tional atmosphere of his meetings, “more fit- 
ting,” Frederic Harrison declared, “to a negro 
camp-meeting than to an industrial enquiry.” 
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But even during the apogee of George’s suc- 
cess in the British Isles (1882-84), Mr. Law- 
rence shows that the single-tax program was 
hardly understood by the thousands who read 
or listened to “The Prophet of San Francisco,” 
and only a small number ever became simon- 
pure Georgists. “Up to the end of his third 
visit,” Mr. Lawrence says, “his program was 
thought to be out-and-out socialism or land 
nationalization and confiscation. That the re- 
sults aimed at were to be accomplished by 
taxation was occasionally mentioned only as 
an afterthought.” 


George, in effect, was used by parties who 
had grave doubts about his theories. The 
Liberals found him valuable as a threat to 
conservative interests, a premonition of the 
wild extremism in store for reactionaries who 
resisted even the mildest reforms. The Social- 
ists recognized his value as a benign agitator 
who could describe England’s social blight 
and the possibilities of a more attractive so- 
cial order in evangelical accents that reached 
the as yet unawakened country and urban 
workers. George himself contributed to the 
confusion surrounding his program by re- 
maining studiedly vague for a time on the 
issue of socialism. Too radical for the Liberals 
and too conservative for the Socialists, he 
nevertheless articulated resentments and as- 
pirations for thousands who derived new hope 
from his promises. 


By 1889, when George made his last trip 
to England, his single-tax theory was better 
understood. He no longer deliberately blurred 
the distinction between nationalization of land 
and the tax on land, and he gained respect- 
ability by working openly with the left wing 
of the Liberal party. More than half of Mr. 
Lawrence’s book takes up the legacy of 
George in English political life and the at- 
tempts of his followers and sympathizers to 
pass a law taxing land values that might even 
partially embody Georgist principles. Al- 
though George died in 1897, his name and 
ideas remained an anathema to the Conserva- 
tive opposition. Mr. Lawrence meticulously 
traces the land tax bills and resolutions that 
came before the House between 1889 and the 
passage of the “People’s Budget” in 1910, 
which incorporated a very modest land tax 
provision. He describes the resistance in the 
House of Lords, and the parts played by 
Neville Chamberlain, Lloyd George, Winston 


Churchill, and finally Snowden and MacDon- 
ald in the fitful ups and downs of the land 
tax. 

Although repudiated by Labourites, Lib- 
erals, and Conservatives after 1914, George’s 
great accomplishment, according to Mr. 
Lawrence, was his effect on the men who 
were to become “the architects of the British 
social revolution,” and upon those dubious 
and unconverted statesmen “compelled by 
the weight of public opinion — and perhaps 
by conscience, too” to cooperate with the land 
reform movement. By 1918 the single tax had 
become for most an archaic panacea, but 
many of the men who criticized its shoddy 
logic had been first awakened by Progress and 
Poverty’s eloquent denunciation of injustice. 

Dante, AARON 
Smith College 


Israel Zangwill, by JosepH LEFTwicH; pp. 
306. Thomas Yoseloff: New York, 1957, $6.00; 
' Clarke: London, 1957, 21s.; Smithers and 
Bonellie: Toronto, 1957, $7.50. 


THIS BIOGRAPHY is rough-hewn; it shows ev- 
ery mark of the axe. Its pages are crammed 
with facts, not because Mr. Leftwich strives 
for completeness, but because he suffers from 
a passion for the tangential. His enthusiasm 
for his subject is obvious. But it has the effect 
of burying Zangwill under a weight of barely 
relevant details, long unassimilated quotations 
(many of them carelessly repeated ), and free- 
ly-roaming digressions. 

But Israel Zangwill was so striking and 
individual a figure that something of his 
quality emerges in spite of Mr. Leftwich’s 
poor craftsmanship. The son of Jewish im- 
migrants, Zangwill rose from the squalor of 
the notorious Whitechapel ghetto to genuine 
distinction, though not to greatness. A 
scholar, wit, statesman, controversialist, keen 
thinker, and deft writer, he failed, as Mr. 
Leftwich observes, in everything he at- 
tempted except literature. Even in literature 
his successes were infrequent, for he did much 
of his writing for the popular press, and did 
not always aspire to do work of permanent 
value. 

Zangwill’s most genuine achievement, 
Children of the Ghetto, a novel commissioned 
by a wealthy American Jew as “a Jewish 
Robert Elsmere,” demonstrates his best tal- 


ents, those of the local-colorist, the vignettist, 
and the humorist. It is true that the novel 
fails as a serious study of character and 
spiritual issues, but its first half, in which 
Zangwill raids his Whitechapel youth for im- 
pressions of scenes and characters, manifests 
at least one element of greatness, a capacity 
for loving the unloveable. Zangwill wrote at 
a time when social novelists like Besant and 
Gissing were burrowing into the lowest levels 
of society in order to startle middle-class read- 
ers with the alarming facts they learned there, 
and Mr. Leftwich is disposed to place Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto among the social novels 
of the time because it depicts poverty with 
great clarity. But the conditions Zangwill is 
most interested in are not economic; most of 
his people do not seem to be aware that 
they are poor; and his love for the pinched 
and meager life he describes makes it per- 
fectly clear that he could not think of it as 
an object of reform. 

Zangwill’s other literary work, which in- 
cludes stories, essays, and plays, is consider- 
ably below the first half of Children of the 
Ghetto in merit. He seemed at his best in 
shorter forms where he attempted wit or 
sentiment. Probably the best of his minor 
works is The King of Schnorrers, a novelette 
whose virtuoso comedy of character and sit- 
uation is magnificently sustained. Many of 
his plays were produced and excited con- 
troversy, but none was a success. 

Like most Jewish authors, Zangwill be- 
longs more to the tradition of the language 
he wrote in than to any other, although Jew- 
ish life was his most congenial subject. He 
could have excellent fun with rigid religious 
customs and extremes of Jewish character, 
and he could find pathos in Jewish figures 
like Sabbathai Zevi and Heine, but his com- 
edy and his sentiment have no particular 
national flavor. 

Zangwill’s career had another side, for 
he was founder and president of the Jewish 
Territorial Organization, which sought to ac- 
quire a colony for the establishment of a 
Jewish state. Originally brought into the Zion- 
ist movement by its founder, Theodor Herz], 
Zangwill aroused the bitter enmity of the 
majority of Zionists by favoring countries 
other than Palestine for the Jewish homeland. 
His embattled role in the tangled history of 
Zionism is one of Mr. Leftwich’s many 
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missed opportunities, though quotations 
drawn from Zangwill’s polemics reveal some- 
thing of the courage and integrity he dis- 
played. 

Jacos Korc 
University of Washington 


Georgina Hogarth and the Dickens Circle, 
by Anruur A. ApRIAN; pp. xvi + 320. Oxford 
University Press: London, 1957, 30s.; New 
York, 1957, $7.25. 


IN soME ways it seems rather absurd that 
Dickens’ sister-in-law should be dignified by 
a biography, and it is made no less strange 
when her story is told with such a command 
of detail and care. Yet a reader soon finds that 
there is a double justification. This account 
of her life offers both new information about 
Dickens and his family and a well-docu- 
mented study of an ordinary Victorian. 

For Georgina Hogarth was a very ordinary 
woman, and it is no fault of her biographer 
that for the first part of the book she seems 
entirely commonplace. In fact, it is a weak- 
ness of the early chapters that they include 
a number of overstrained attempts to make 
her seem interesting. While Dickens lived she 
was a mere shadow. We can learn little 
about her, and almost nothing direct. It was 
only after his death that she began to write 
and speak for herself, when she became his 
executrix and the guardian of his “beloved 
memory.” 

Scores of the letters that she wrote after 
Dickens’ death have survived, many of which 
have been discovered only in the past few 
years. It is the virtue of this account of her 
life that Dr. Adrian has not only examined 
them all but managed to fit them together 
into a connected story. The materials them- 
selves were unpromising, but they have been 
skilfully used. The author quotes largely from 
the letters which, under his control, now com- 
bine a period charm with welcome brevity. 
Little has been lost by selection, even from 
the long correspondence with Mrs. James T. 
Fields. What remains is often revealing. 

We are reminded, once again, of how 
Miss Hogarth was blamed for remaining to 
look after her brother-in-law and his family 
when he separated from his wife, and Dick- 
ens’ dissatisfaction at the development of his 
sons is shown to have had better grounds 
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than is usually supposed. Many passages in 
Dickens’ letters that were previously sup- 
pressed are quoted in full. It is unavoidable, 
perhaps, that this gives a harder impression 
of their author than seems justified. Gad’s 
Hill is made to appear like Langar Rectory; 
his marriage a failure; his children a disap- 
pointment; his chief solace, a mistress in 
Peckham or the wine-cellar guarded by 
Georgina. Miss Hogarth has been accused of 
suppressing the truth, but when some of it 
comes out in a rush, it seems even darker 
than reality. 

Yet the reality was undoubtedly bleak 
enough for Dickens to have been lost without 
Georgina’s unwavering loyalty. She may never 
have been able to take the place of her 
younger sister, Mary, who died in Dickens’ 
arms: she probably never aspired to supplant 
Catherine, his wife. Dickens “turned natur- 
ally” to her, as David Copperfield to Agnes; 
and, like the childless Louisa Gradgrind, she 
came to devote herself to others, “as part of 
no foolish vow . . . but simply as a duty to 
be done.” 

A welcome feature of the book is that it 
gives authority for quotation and fact. A 
criticism may be made, however, that wel- 
come as this is there are signs of the tendency 
to avoid difficulties in interpretation by pass- 
ing the responsibility for a statement back to 
someone else. Both Dr. Adrian and Professor 
Edgar Johnson, for example, are apparently 
content to refer frequently to the shaky au- 
thority of Dame Una Pope-Hennessy even in 
matters of doubt. Again, Edmund Yates’ 
Memories, duly cited, is responsible for a 
minor mistake. Documentation needs to be 
combined with scepticism. 

This is not to say that the work is not well 
produced and shrewdly put together from 
widely dispersed and difficult materials. It is 
a welcome source-book, arranged as an enter- 
taining narrative. 

K. J. 
Alsager, England 


Mary Kingsley: a Victorian in the Jungle, by 
O_wen CAMPBELL; pp. 196. Methuen: Lon- 
don, 1957, 21s. 


Mary KINGSLEY DIED nearly sixty years ago, 
but the publication of this biography, which 
is probably definitive, and of other books and 


articles that have appeared from time to time, 
indicates a continuing interest in her unique 
personality and the significance of her work. 

Olwen Campbell’s study of this original 
and controversial Victorian is particularly 
welcome, as Mary Kingsley’s own books, 
Travels in West Africa, West African Studies, 
and The Story of West Africa, and Stephen 
Gwynn’s Life, have long been out of print. 
Miss Campbell draws upon them extensively, 
but she has also had access to sources of 
which Gwynn seemed unaware, the most im- 
portant being over a hundred letters to John 
Holt, founder of the firm still trading with 
West Africa. She has also used the letters of 
Mrs. J. R. Green, now in the National Li- 
brary of Ireland, and the memoirs or biogra- 
phies of Mary Kingsley’s friends —E. D. 
Morel, St. Loe Strachey, Sir George Goldie 
and Lord Lugard. From these and many 
other sources there emerges a vivid and fasci- 
nating picture of Mary Kingsley as a person. 

Miss Campbell feels that Mary Kingsley’s 
home environment during the first thirty years 
of her short life played a dominant role in 
shaping her character and giving direction to 
her work. Her parents seem to have been 
unaware of or indifferent to her intelligence 
and talents. They made constant demands 
upon her services and sympathy, and failed 
completely to understand her need for a life 
of her own. “Not one of my own people is 
interested in the smallest degree in what I 
do or think,” she wrote to John Holt. 

From this domestic situation came her 
essential loneliness, her starved emotional 
life, and the feeling that she had no right to 
happiness, only the duty of “doing odd jobs” 
for those who needed her help. From this 
also came her independence and courage, 
and her search for self-fulfilment in tropical 
Africa. 

Four chapters, based on the thirteen hun- 
dred pages of Mary Kingsley’s two great 
books, recount clearly and adequately the 
story of her African travels and adventures 
between 1893 and 1895 in quest of “fish and 
fetish,” and contain many examples of her 
delightful ironic humor and poetic and mov- 
ing descriptions of African scenery. 

In three chapters Miss Campbell explains 
and discusses sympathetically but critically 
Mary Kingsley’s characteristic ideas and atti- 
tudes, and assesses the significance of her 


work. She was critical of missionaries and of 
the colonial policies of the European powers, 
particularly of the failure of governments to 
avail themselves of the results of scientific 
and anthropological research and the experi- 
ence of European traders. She defended the 
use of liquor in African commerce, and her 
staunch British imperialism was only slightly 
shaken by the South African War. She de- 
voted the last years of her life to attempting 
to arouse the British government and public 
to a realization of their responsibility for the 
welfare and development of the African 
native. 

Her uncanny insight into the African 
mind enabled her to make significant con- 
tributions to anthropology in the fields of 
law and religion, and many of her ideas on 
colonial administration have found general 
acceptance. But it is the woman herself who 
captures the imagination and evokes admira- 
tion. “She has left,” concludes Miss Camp- 
bell, “an inspiring story of fearless adventure 
in pursuit of ‘the inner knowledge of God’ 

. . and records of a personality admirable 
for its integrity, memorable and lovable for 
its oddity and variety —its tenderness and 
ferocity, its laughter and pity.” 

A. C. CooKke 
The University of British Columbia 


Goldwin Smith: Victorian Liberal, by Extsa- 
BETH WALLACE; pp. xii -+ 297. University of 
Toronto Press: Toronto, 1957, $5.00; Oxford 
University Press: London, 1957, 40s. 


Gotpwin SMITH made the task of his biog- 
rapher difficult. For the first part of his life 
(1823-68) there is a dearth of material, for 
he destroyed his papers when he left Eng- 
land. During the American and Canadian 
phases of his career (1869-1910), he wrote 
so much that only a patient and work-loving 
historian would venture to undertake a study 
of his activities. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that the scholarly biography he has 
deserved has been slow in coming. 

Smith doubtless would have been ap- 
palled that a woman has written his life, 
but he would have been pleased with the 
fairness of the result — the more so because 
he himself was not especially fair to the vari- 
ous women’s rights movements of his time. 
Professor Wallace has done her job well. She 
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has examined dozens of manuscript collec- 
tions, and she has read through the countless 
newspapers and periodicals which Smith 
filled with his opinions. Her book is solid and 
sound, and historians will go to it for a long 
time for convenient and accurate summaries 
of Smith’s ideas about liberalism, politics, 
economics, imperialism, international rela- 
tions, education, and religion. While no sig- 
nificant fresh interpretation emerges from her 
researches — her Goldwin Smith is the liberal 
crusader of tradition — Professor Wallace pro- 
vides some new and interesting details. 

She divides her book into two parts: the 
first traces the main developments in Smith’s 
life in England, the United States, and 
Canada; the second examines his ideas on a 
variety of subjects. Because of this organiza- 
tion of her materials, Professor Wallace often 
overlooks the relations between Smith’s life 
and his beliefs, and she frequently ignores 
the difficult and complicated question of the 
influence of his activities as a publicist. It is 
regrettable, moreover, that Professor Wallace 
is so wary of even a tentative use of psychi- 
atric interpretations. Smith’s father com- 
mitted suicide; yet she makes almost nothing 
of an event that was traumatic in the son’s 
life. Nor does she seek the emotional and 
irrational sources of Smith’s ideas and the 
aggressiveness with which he expressed them. 
The result is that, while her treatment of 
Smith’s thought is competent, she rarely suc- 
ceeds in givin, much life to it. Smith was, 
after all, a very lively controversialist; and, 
while he was many things, he was rarely dull. 
Constantly agitated about public issues, he 
was compulsive about taking a stand on ques- 
tions, whether he knew much about them 
or not. 

Professor Wallace has shown that she 
can write a good book; it is to be hoped that, 
in her next, more daring will produce an 
even better one. 

HERMAN AUSUBEL 
Columbia University 


Isambard Kingdom Brunel, by L. T. C. 
RoLt; pp. xv + 345. Longmans: London, 
1957, 258.; Toronto, 1957, $6.00. 


IsAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL belonged to the 
second generation of engineers, which began 
to realize in practical application the full 
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promise of the Industrial Revolution. Unlike 
first-generation engineers such as Brindley, 
Rennie, Telford, Stephenson, Watt, and Tre- 
vithick, all so ably described in Samuel 
Smiles’ Self-Help and Lives of the Engineers, 
Brunel saw the Industrial Revolution ful- 
filled in the Great Exhibition of 1851. He was 
deeply involved in such important schemes 
as the building of the Great Western Rail- 
way and the Thames Tunnel, and the launch- 
ing of the three steamships, Great Western, 
Great Britain, and Great Eastern, which 
played prominent roles in the vast expansion 
of communication lines across the Atlantic. 

This book tells not only the story of Brunel 
himself but also that of his father, Marc 
Brunel, who was perhaps as able an engineer, 
and who planned and shared the busy life 
of his son to a very great extent. We learn 
how Marc Brunel left France and, after a 
short sojourn in the United States, came to 
London, where he raised his family. It was 
Mare Brunel who started the work on the 
Thames Tunnel, on which work his son 
spent his apprentice years as an engineer. We 
are here again confronted with the fact that 
the great engineers of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion found no proper training schools in 
Great Britain, for only France had foreseen, 
quite correctly, that engineers could only be 
formed in the best-equipped schools, such 
as the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, where 
first-class mathematicians and physicists 
taught. Young Brunel had to go to France 
for a period of apprenticeship under Louis 
Breguet, a famous watchmaker and manu- 
facturer of scientific instruments. Breguet and 
the practical Henry Maudslay formed Brunel 
as an engineer. 

Brunel loved glory and luxury, and his 
natural gift for engineering enabled him to 
achieve both, even though to a certain ex- 
tent one could say that he was badly paid 
for the excellent services he gave. Brunel de- 
serves this book, for he was an outstanding 
character both in his time and for us, and 
no proper modern biography has been avail- 
able. 

Mr. Rolt has produced an eminently read- 
able book on Brunel. He has maintained a 
critical attitude towards his evidence through- 
out this book, and he has presented no more 
technical details than are needed for a proper 
appreciation of his subject. He gives a care- 


fully weighed judgment on the famous con- 
flict between Brunel and John Scott Russell, 
‘and in many cases he has been able to cull 
‘valuable evidence from diaries and notebooks 
which had escaped the attention of former 
biographers. In short, this is a valuable biog- 
raphy of an engineer who was very much 
“front-page news” about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

R. J. Forses 
University of Amsterdam 


Oxford Common Room: A Study of Lincoln 
College and Mark Pattison, by V. H. H. 
GREEN; pp. 336. Arnold: London, 1957, 30s.; 
St. Martin’s Press: New York, 1957, $6.50. 


1957 IS NOTABLE for three books about Ox- 
ford which any Oxford man will want to 
have. The most likeable, and the least 
learned of them, is the first, Dacre Balsdon’s 
Oxford Life. Next in time, but most learned, 
is Geoffrey Faber’s Jowett. The first chapter 
of it Faber calls “Bare Bones”; his book gives 
new life to forgotten greatness. Mr. Green’s 
book carries, perhaps, a too happy title, pre- 
paring us for an “Oxford life” something like 
Mr. Balsdon’s, but more limited in its scope, 
the life of dons at the dinner table. Of Com- 
mon Room life it offers, in fact, not a very 
living picture —if we except, perhaps, the 
photograph of “The Lincoln Common Room, 
1957” — four dons sipping their after-dinner 
port, all of them well content, Mr. Green 
justly dominant. Mr. Green offers a sub-title, 
“A Study of Lincoln College and Mark Pat- 
tison,” but this sub-title is a little misleading. 
Lincoln College was founded in 1429. Mr. 
Green’s study of it begins in 1792, and ends 
with the death of Pattison in 1884. The only 
considerable figure in it, until Pattison, is 
Tatham. All else is Dry Bones — “it is diffi- 
cult to make such dry bones live,” says Mr. 
Green. But, like Faber, he is good at giving 
life to the dead. He is good on Tatham. Yet 
the portrait of Tatham reproduced at page 
forty-two might have sufficed of itself. Not 
a great man, mn erhaps a good Rector, at 
least he has the. of “a pretty frightening 
Headmaster.” The portrait of Tatham hangs, 
though Mr. Green does not say so, in the 
Hall of Lincoln. But where did Mr. Green 
find the photograph of Pattison which he re- 
produces at page 156, and the notable cari- 


cature facing page 220? We ought to be 
told — they appear here, surely, for the first 
time? 

In general, Mr. Green too much omits to 
tell us where things come from. His book 
is a fine piece of academic research. He has 
lived with the Lincoln archives, and has 
made his own the 140 volumes of Pattison 
papers in the Bodleian. About Lincoln, per- 
haps, we can take what we are told. But for 
the Pattison papers in Bodley we want ref- 
erences. 

Mr. Green’s book is not a Life of Pattison. 
It is a pity; for a Life was wanted. It is a pity, 
and yet, perhaps, Mr. Green was right. The 
book is not a Life of Pattison for a good rea- 
son — Mr. Green is not enough in love with 
him. He enjoys him. He is not above a little 
malice in respect of things said and done by 
him. He likes the Meta Bradley scandal. He 
likes retailing from Pattison’s journals pas- 
sages like this: “To Pater’s to tea . . . Oscar 
Browning more like Socrates than ever. He 
conversed in one corner with four feminine- 
looking youths ‘paw dandling’ there in our 
presence. Presently Walter Pater appeared ac- 
companied by two more youths of similar ap- 
pearance.” “A vivid and revealing vignette,” 
Mr. Green says, truly; and everywhere he 
makes his book readable with things vivid 
and revealing. But he does not reveal what we 
most want, the greatness of Pattison. Why 
did he matter so much? Why was he (after 
Jowett) the greatest of all dons? That he was 
the most learned of the Oxford dons hardly 
matters —in 1825, we know from Faber, 
there were only two dons in Oxford who knew 
German. It would have been worth Mr. 
Green’s while, even so, to explore Pattison’s 
learning, and his debt to German learning. 
Mr. Green mentions Pattison’s review of Ber- 
nays’ book on Scaliger (calling him, albeit, 
Bernau ). It might interest him to go to Ber- 
nays and find that Pattison lifted sentence 
after sentence without acknowledgment from 
Bernays’ German — a notable example is fur- 
nished on page 133 of the World’s Classics 
edition of Scaliger’s essay. Plain cheating, 
some of us might call it. 

Mr. Green has given us a good book; a 
study of Pattison. But we still want a better 
book — a Life of Pattison. 

H. W. Garrop 
Merton College, Oxford 
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Tuis BIBLIOGRAPHY has been prepared by a 
committee of the Victorian Literature Group 
of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica: Francis G. Townsend, chairman, Florida 
State University; William D. Templeman, 
University of Southern California; Robert C. 
Slack, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Os- 
car Maurer, University of Texas; Robert A. 
Donovan, Cornell University; Charles T. 
Dougherty, St. Louis University, and Donald 
J. Gray, Indiana University. It attempts to 
list the noteworthy publications of 1957 (in- 
cluding reviews of these and earlier items) 
that have a bearing on the Victorian period, 
as well as similar publications of earlier date 
that have been inadvertently omitted from 
the preceding Victorian bibliographies. Un- 
less otherwise stated, the date of publication 
is 1957. Reference to a page in the bibliog- 
raphy for 1956, in Modern Philology, May, 
1957, is made by the following form: See VB 
1956, 260. Some cross-references are given, 
though not all that are possible. For certain 
continuing bibliographical works the reader 
should consult VB 1941, the last annual bibli- 
ography in which such works are listed in 
full. Bibliographical entries are made to con- 
form as closely as possible with the British 
National Bibliography for books first pub- 
lished in Great Britain, and with the Library 
of Congress Catalog for books first published 
in the United States. 

The editor wishes to thank Professor Carl 
J. Weber of Colby College for his assistance 
with the Hardy section of the bibliography in 
this as in so many preceding years. 
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AHR = American Historical Review 

AL = American Literature 

AM = Atlantic Monthly 

APSR = American Political Science Review 

APSS = Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social! Science 

ArQ = Arizona Quarterly 

BA = Books Abroad 

BBDI = Bulletin of Bibliography and 
Dramatic Index 
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BLR = Bodleian Library Record 

BPLO = Boston Public Library Quarterly 

BSP = Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America 

CE = College English 

CH] = Cambridge Historical Journal 

C] = Cambridge Journal 

CR = Contemporary Review 

CWd = Catholic World 

DA = Dissertation Abstracts 

DUJ = Durham University Journal 

EC = Essays in Criticism 

EHR = English Historical Review 

E] = English Journal 

ELH = Journal of English Literary 
History 

ESt = English Studies 

Ex = Explicator 

HJ = Hibbert Journal 

HLB = Harvard Library Bulletin 

HLQ = Huntington Library Quarterly 

HTB = New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review 

JAA = Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism 

JEGP = Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 

JEH = Journal of Economic History 

JHI = Journal of the History of Ideas 

JMH = Journal of Modern History 

JP = Journal of Philosophy 

JPE = Journal of Political Economy 

KR = Kenyon Review 

L] = Library Journal 

LQ = Library Quarterly 

LQHR = London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review 

LR = Library Review 

M & L = Music and Letters 

ML] = Modern Language Journal 

MLN = Modern Language Notes 

MLO = Modern Language Quarterly 

MLR = Modern Language Review 

MP = Modern Philology 

N = Nation 

N &Q = Notes and Queries 

NCF = Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

NEQ = New England Quarterly 
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NER = National and English Review 

New R = New Republic 

NS = New Statesman and Nation 

NYTBR = New York Times Book Review 

PAPS = Proceedings of the American 
Philological Society 

ParR = Partisan Review 

PLC = Princeton University Library 
Chronicle 

PMLA = Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America 

PQ = Philological Quarterly 

PSQ = Political Science Quarterly 

QJS = Quarterly Journal of Speech 

QQ = Queen’s Quarterly 

OR = Quarterly Review 

RES = Review of English Studies 

RoR = Romantic Review 

S = Spectator 

SAQ = South Atlantic Quarterly 

SeR = Sewanee Review 

SP = Studies in Philology 

SR = Saturday Review 

StI = Studies: An Irish Quarterly 
Review 

TC = Twentieth Century 

TLS = Times Literary Supplement 

TQ = University of Toronto Quarterly 

VNL = Victorian News Letter 

VOR = Virginia Quarterly Review 

VS = Victorian Studies 

YR = Yale Review 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 


“Annual Bibliography for 1956. PMLA, 
LXXII, No. 2, 218-38; English Language 
and Literature, “X. Nineteenth Century” 
and “XI. Contemporary,” ed. Charles C. 
— J. Max Patrick, and John G. Allee, 

r 


Bell, Marion V., and Bacon, Jean C. Poole’s 
Index: Date and Volume Key. (“ACRL 
Monographs,” No. 19.) Chicago: Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libra- 
ries. Pp. 61. 

Described in BBDI, XXII, 55. A key to 
the use of Poole’s Index, covering 1802- 
1906. 

“Bibliographie der an Deutschen und Oster- 
reichischen Universititen 1952-1955 An- 
genommen Anglistischen Dissertationen.” 
Anglia, LXXIV (1956), 385-412. 

A Bibliography of Parliamentary Debates of 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


Great Britain. London: H.M.S.O., 1956. 
Pp. 62. 


Briefly described in College and Research 
Libr., XVIII, 311. 


Bullock, Alan, and Taylor, A. J. P. (eds.). A 
Select List of Books on European History, 
1815-1914. 2d ed. Oxford: Clarendon Pr. 


Pp. 79. 

Carter, John. Books and Book-collectors. . . . 
See VB 1956, 235. 
o. by James Wells in LO, XXVII, 346- 


Collins, P. A. W. Dickens’s Periodicals: Arti- 
cles on Education, An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. (“Vaughan College Papers,” No. 
3.) Leicester: The Univ. of Leicester. Pp. 
iii + 36. 

Lists articles on education which appearea 
in Household Words and All the Year 
Round. 

Dickson, Sarah Augusta. “The Arents Collec- 

tion of Books in Parts and Associated Lit- 
erature.” Bull. New York Pub. Libr., LXI, 
267-80. 
Included in the collection of books orig- 
inally issued in parts are works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Trollope, Lever, Lytton, Ains- 
worth, the Bronté sisters, George Eliot, 
and others. 

Faverty, Frederic E. (ed.). The Victorian 

Poets: A Guide to Research. . . . See VB 
1956, 235. 
Rev. by Desmond Powell in ArQ, XIII, 
170-71; by A. C. Ames in Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, July 1, p. 3; by M. G. Parks in 
Dalhousie Rev., XXXVI, 429-31; by 
George H. Ford in JEGP, LVI, 640-42; 
by Geoffrey Tillotson in MLR, LII, 596; 
by R. H. Super in MP, LV, 63-65; in TLS, 
Feb. 1, p. 66. 

Fogle, Stephen F. “A Right Noble Begin- 
ning.” VNL, No. 12 (Autumn), pp. 21- 
22. 

An appraisal of the new journal, Victorian 
Studies. See also the notice of Victorian 
Studies in TLS, Oct. 18, p. 625. 

Gordan, John D. “New in the Berg Collec- 

tion: 1952-1956.” Bull. New York Pub. 
Libr., LXI, 303-11, 353-63. 
Descriptive Catalogue of materials—MSS 
and unusual printed pieces, predominantly 
by or pertaining to nineteenth-century 
writers — which Ae been added to the 
Berg Collection from 1952 to 1956. Rep- 
resented are Browning, Dickens, Hardy, 
Shaw, Tennyson, Yeats, and others. 

Leclaire, Lucien. Le Roman régionaliste dans 
les Iles Britanniques. . . . See VB 1954, 
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Rev. by Gwyn Jones in RES, new ser., 
VIII, 102-4. 

Maurer, Oscar (ed.). “Recent Publications: A 
Selected List.” VNL, No. 11 (Spring), 
pp. 27-31; No. 12 (Autumn), pp. 30-32. 

Nurmi, Martin K. (ed.). “The Romantic 
Movement: A Selective and Critical Bib- 
liography for the Year 1956.” PQ, XXXVI, 
97-182. 

Pettit, Henry, and Macdonald, Angus (eds. ). 
Annual Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature. Vol. XXVIII: 1948. Pp. 
xiii + 259. Vol. XXIX: 1949. Pp. xiv + 
293. London: Cambridge Univ. Pr. for 
the Modern Humanities Research Assoc. 


Sitwell, Sacheverell, and Blunt, Wilfrid. Great 
Flower Books, 1700-1g00: A Bibliograph- 
ical Record of Two Centuries of Finely- 
illustrated Flower Books. London: Collins, 
1956. Pp. x + 94. 

Rev. by J. S. L. Gilmour in Library, XII, 
215-16; briefly by Elizabeth C. Hall in 
LJ, LXXXII, 1541. 

Stewart, James D., with Muriel E. Ham- 
mond and Erwin Saenger (eds.). British 
Union-Catalogue of Periodicals: A Rec- 
ord of the Periodicals of the World, from 
the Seventeeth Century to the Present 
Day, in British Libraries. Vol. 11: D-K; 
Vol. III: L-R. London: Butterworth, ig56, 
1957. Pp. xxxi + 677; xxxi + 767. 

Vol. II rev. briefly in LR, Spring, p. 54; 
in TLS, Apr. 26, p. 264; Vol. III rev. 
briefly by R. D. Macleod in LR, Winter, 
pp. 265-66. For Vol. I see VB 1955, 241. 

Townsend, Francis G. (ed.). “Victorian Bib- 
liography for 1956.” MP, LIV, 234-69. 

Travel in Aquatint and Lithography, 1770- 

1860, from the Library of J. R. Abbey: A 
Bibliographical Catalogue. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Curwen Pr., privately printed, 1956, 
1957. Pp. xiii + 299; xiv + 301. 
Vol. I rev. by A. Hyatt Mayor in BSP, LI, 
177-78; Vols. I and II by I. A. Williams 
in Library, X11, 276-79. Williams’ review 
also covers the first two volumes of this 
catalogue (see VB 1952, 245 and VB 
1953, 234). 

Watson, George (ed.). The Cambridge Bib- 
liography of English Literature. Vol. V: 
Supplement: A. D. 600-1900. London: 
Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xiv + 710. 

Rev. briefly in LR, Winter, p. 268; in 
TLS, Oct. 4, p. 600. 
Wright, Austin (ed.). Bibliographies of Stud- 
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ies in Victorian Literature for the Ten 
Years 1945-1954. . . . See VB 1956, 237. 
Rev. by John D. Gordan in LJ, LXXXII, 
2343; by Wallace A. Bacon in QJS, XLIII, 
96-97. 

The Year's Work in English Studies, Vol. 
XXXVI (1955). Ed. for the English As- 
soc. by Beatrice White. London: Oxford 
Univ. Pr., 1957. “The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: Books,” treated by Geoffrey Bul- 
lough, pp. 190-205; “The Nineteenth 
Century: Periodicals,” by P. M. Yarker, 
pp. 205-17; “The Twentieth Century,” by 
Marjorie Thompson, pp. 218-26. 


II. ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, 
RELIGIOUS, AND SOCIAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


Adam and Charles Black, 1807-1957; Some 
Chapters in the History of a Publishing 
House. London: A. and C. Black. Pp. 116. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 6, p. bg Sesquicen- 
tennial history of a notable firm of Scot- 
tish publishers which moved from Edin- 
burgh to London in 1889. 

Adams, W. S. Edwardian Portraits. London: 

Secker & Warburg. Pp. vii + 228. 
Rev. by Arthur Marshall in NS, Nov. 30, 
p. 738; in TLS, Nov. 29, p. 718. Essays on 
Edwardian period, Baden-Powell, Lever- 
hulme, W. S. Blunt, and Edward VII. 

Alexander, Michael. The True Blue: The Life 
and Adventures of Colonel Fred Burnaby, 
1842-1885. London: Hart-Davis. Pp. 215. 
Rev. by Philip Henderson in Listener, 
Dec. 5, pp. 943-44; by K. John in NS, 
Dec. 7, pp. 786-87; in TLS, Dec. 13, p. 
754- 

Armytage, W. H. G. Sir Richard Gregory, 
His Life and Work. London: Macmillan. 
Pp. xi + 241. 
175-76; in , Feb. 1, p. 69. Biography 
of a scientist on the editorial aed a 
Nature 1893-1937. 

Arnstein, Walter L. “The Bradlaugh Case: A 
Reappraisal.” JHI, XVIII, 254-69. 
Political and religious repercussions of the 
notorious fight for admission to Parlia- 


ment by an atheist, ublican, and ad- 
vocate of birth 


Balleine, G. R. Past Finding Out: The Tragic 
Story of Joanna Southcott and Her Suc- 
cessors. London: S.P.C.K., 1956. Pp. xi + 
151. 

Rev. by Winthrop S. Hudson in Church 


Hist., XXVI, 391-92; briefly by Eleanor T. 
Smith in LJ, LXXXII, 72. 

Bayer, Theodor A. England und der neue 
Kurs, 1890-1895: auf Grund unverdéffent- 
lichter Akten. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1955. Pp. 
128. 

Rev. by Klaus Epstein in JMH, XXIX, 
392-93. 

Beatty, Charles. De Lesseps of Suez. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1956. Pp. 334. 
Rev. by or Gowran in Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, Feb. 10, p. 3; by J. G. Harrison 
in Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 6, B- 
p by H. W. Baehr in HTB, Feb. 10, p. 8; 

y Asa Briggs in Manchester Guardian, 
Aug. 17, 1936, p. 3; by D. W. Brogan in 
NYTBR, Feb. 10, p. 3; by Charles Wil- 
son in S, Aug. 10, 1956, p. 209; by Leo 
Gershoy in SR, Feb. 23, p. 23; in TLS, 
Aug. 17, 1956, p. 484; unfavorably by 
J. D. Fage in VS, I, 100-102. 

Beer, Samuel H. “The Representation of In- 
terests in British Government: Historical 
Background.” APSR, LI, 613-50. ° 
Discussion of certain political attitudes in 
Britain over the past two hundred years. 

Betjeman, John. “City and Suburban.” S, 

Aug. 23, PP. 244-45. 
On the founding of a “Victorian Group” 
to ee the best in nineteenth-century 
architecture. Lists three useful “rules for 
looking at Victorian buildings.” 

Blake, George. The Ben Line: The History of 
Wm. Thomson & Co. of Leith and Edin- 
burgh, and of the Ships Owned and Man- 
aged by Them, 1825-1955. London: 
Nelson, 1956. Pp. ix + 222. 

Bloom, Ursula. The Elegant Edwardian. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson. Pp. 241. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 4, p. 590. Biography of 
Rev. Harvey Bloom, with material on 
Marie Corelli. 

Bolgar, R. R. “Victor Cousin and Nineteenth- 
Century Education.” CJ, IL (March, 
1949), 357-68. 

Treats of England, France, Holland, Ger- 
many. (Inadvertently omitted earlier. ) 
Bourne, Kenneth. “Great Britain and the 
Cretan Revolt, 1866-1869.” Slavonic and 

East European Rev., XXXV, 74-94. 

Boykin, Edward (ed.). Victoria, Albert, and 
Mrs. Stevenson. New York: Rinehart. Pp. 
x -++ 309. 

Rev. by Ellen Hart Smith in HTB, Mar. 

963; by rge in VS, I, 205-6. 
Letters of Sallie Cole Stevenson from 
1836 to 1841, when her husband was 
Minister to Court of St. James. 
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Briggs, Asa. Friends of the People. . . . Sce 
VB 1956, 238. 

Rev. in Listener, Jan. 10, p. 75; in TLS, 
Apr. 19, p. 238. 

Briggs, Asa. Victorian People. . . . See VB 
1956, 238. 

Rev. by Joseph Finkelstein in JEH, XVII, 
314-16. 

Broeker, Galen. “The Problem of Law and 
Order in Ireland, 1812-1836.” DA, XVII, 
1989-90. 

Brook, Michael. “A Chartist Flag.” N & Q, 
new ser., IV, 314. 

Brown, E. H. Phelps, and Hopkins, Sheila V. 

“Seven Centuries of the Prices of Con- 
sumables, Compared with Builders’ Wage- 
rates.” Economica, new ser., XXIII (1956), 
296-314. 
The + haa and tables in this article give 
a startling picture of the tremendous bet- 
terment in the workers’ lot throughout the 
Victorian era. 

Bullock, Alan, and Shock, Maurice (eds.). 
The Liberal Tradition from Fox to 
Keynes. (“British Political Tradition” ser., 
No. 8.) London: Black, 1956. Pp. xviii + 
289. 

Rev. by J. H. Burns in History, XLII, 274- 

75; by D. W. Brogan in S, Oct. 26, 1956, 

Be. 577-78; in TLS, Nov. 23, 1956, p. 
0. 


Burnell, Richard Desborough. Henley Regat- 
ta: A History. London: Oxford Univ. Pr. 
Pp. xii + 298. 

Rev. by Ralph Partridge in NS, June 15, 


Pp. 774. Covers every regatta from 1839 
to 1956. 


Burt, Alfred LeRoy. The Evolution of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth from 
the American Revolution. Boston: Heath, 
1956. Pp. 950. 

Bury, Adrian. “Joseph Crawhall.” Apollo, 
LXVI, 112-16. 

Crawhall, 1861-1913, was a gifted ter 
Cardwell, D. S. L. The Organisation of Sci- 
ence in England. London: Heinemann. 

Pp. ix + 204. 

Rev. by W. L. Francis in Economica, new 
ser., XXIV, 273-74; by Phyllis Deane in 
Econ. Jour., Il, 737-38; in TLS, Mar. 
1, p. 132; by Frank Greenaway in Univer- 
sities rt., XI, 408-12. 

Carpenter, Minnie Lindsay. William Booth, 
Founder of the Salvation Army. London: 
Epworth Pr. Pp. 128. 
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Carson, R. A. G. “Some Aspects of the Vic- 
torian Medal.” Connoisseur, CXL, 102-4. 
A note on commemorative medals pro- 
duced in Victorian times. 

Carter, George Stuart. A Hundred Years of 

Evolution. Sidgwick and Jackson. Pp. x 
-+ 206, 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 11, p. 613. An account 
of the various stages ugh which evo- 
lutionary theory has passed since the mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Cecil, Lord David. Melbourne. . . . See VB 
1954, 236. 

Rev. favorably by L. Malarmey in Etudes 
anglaises, X, 277-80. 

Checkland, S. G. “Marshall and the Wages- 
Wealth Paradox.” Econ. Jour., LXVII, 
330-33. 

Clarke, R. O. “The Dispute in the British En- 
gineering Industry 1897-98: An Evalua- 
tion.” Economica, new ser., XXIV, 128- 
37. 

Cohen, Ethel A. Waley (ed.). A Young Vic- 
torian in India. London: Cape. Pp. 242. 
Rev. in TLS, May 3, p. 271. Letters writ- 
ten by H. M. Kisch, civil servant in India, 
between 1874 and 1889. 

Cooper, Leonard. Havelock. London: Lane. 
Pp. 192. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 16, p. 498. 

Coppard, A. E. It’s Me, O Lord! An Abstract 
& Brief Chronicle of Some of the Life 
with Some of the Opinions of A. E. Cop- 
pard; Written by Himself. London: Meth- 
uen. Pp. 252. 

Rev. favorably by Betty Miller in NS, 
Mar. 16, p. 348. 

Corry, B. A. “A Testimonial from Ricardo.” 
Economica, new ser., XXIV, 71-72. 
Seusedeass a letter first printed in The 
Bolton Chronicle, November 17, 1832, in 
which Ricardo endorsed the candidacy of 


Robert Torrens for a seat in the House of 
Commons. 


Corti, Egon Caesar Conte. The English Em- 

press. Trans. E. M. Hodgson. London: 
Cassell. Pp. xiii +- 406. 
Rev. by Gerald Hamilton in S, May “ize 
Pp. 657-58; in TLS, Apr. 5, p. 204. Lite 
of Empress Frederick, daughter of Vic- 
toria, with extracts from Victoria’s corre- 
spondence. 

Courtney, Marie-Thérése. Edward Martyn 
and the Irish Theatre. . . . See VB 1956, 
p. 238. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 1, p. 124; by David 
Greene in VS, I, 207. 
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Cowherd, Raymond G. The Humanitarians 
and the Ten Hour Movement in England. 
(Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, “Kress Library of Busi- 
ness and Economics,” No. 10). Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Pr., 1956. 
Pp. 27. 

Rev. briefly in Economica, new ser., 
XXIV, 183. 

Cowherd, Raymond Gibson. The Politics of 
English Dissent: The Religious Aspects 
of Liberal and Humanitarian Reform 
Movements from 1815 to 1848. New 
York: New York Univ. Pr., 1956. Pp. 242. 
Rev. by David Owen in AHR, LXII, 615- 
16; by Chester Kirby in APSS, CCX, 176- 
77; by R. T. Handy in Christian Century, 
LXxiv, 762; by F. R. Salter in JMH, 
XXIX, 270; briefly by Carlos T. Flick in 
SAQ, LVI, 409. 

Craig, Eward Gordon. Index to the Story of 
My Days: Some Memoirs of Edward Gor- 
don Craig, 1872-1907. London: Hulton 
Pr. Pp. vii + 308. 
by John Piper 5, 436; 

y Janet Leeper in S, Oct. 18, p. 523; in 
TLS, Oct. 25, p. 642. Craig finished his 
acting career in 1899, then worked as a 
or Yeats, . among 
others 


Crapster, Basil L. “Scotland and the Conserva- 
tive Party in 1876.” JMH, XXIX, 355-60. 
An analysis of Disraeli’s failure to convert 
Scotland to Conservatism. 

Crawford, Floyd Wardlaw. “Some Aspects of 
the Political and Economic Problems of 
Woman in English Society, 1884-1901.” 
DA, XVII, 348. 

Cruise O’Brien, Conor. Parnell and His Party, 

1880-90. Oxford: Clarendon Pr. Pp. xiii 
+ 373. 
Rev. by John V. Kelleher in APSS, 
CCXIV, 187-88; by Robert Rhodes James 
in History Today, VII, 417-18; in N & Q, 
new ser., IV, 274-75; Asa Briggs in 
NS, Apr. 27, pp. 546-47; & D. W. Brogan 
in S, May 3, pp. 5 ; favorably in 
TLS, Apr. 12, p. 219; by Lawrence Mc- 
Caffery in VS, I, 192-93. 

De Banke, Cecile. Hand over Hand. London: 
Hutchinson. Pp. 263. 

Rev. by Margaret Lane in NS, July 27, p. 
Cecile de Banke’s te’ 
of her early years in the East End of Lon- 
don in the 18g0’s. 

Dennis, Geoffrey. Till Seven. London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. Pp. 208. 

Rev. briefly by A. D. in NS, Aug. 3, p. 


155. Autobiography of a childhood in 
Manchester in the nineties. 

Derry, T. K., and Jarman, T. L. The Making 
of Modern Britain: Life and Work from 
George III to Elizabeth II. London: Mur- 
ray, 1956. Pp. 308. 

Rev. by D. R. in Manchester Guardian, 
i 1956, p. 6; in TLS, Feb. 3, 1956, 
p. 66. 


Disher, Maurice Willson. Pharaoh’s Fool. 

London: Heinemann. Pp. xi + 252. 
Rev. in TLS, Apr. 5, p. 204. Life of Gio- 
vanni Belzoni, Regency and early Victor- 
ian actor, adventurer, impresario of 
Egyptian Hall. 

Duhamel, Jean. “L’Amour Inconnu de Lady 
Hester Stanhope.” Rev. des deux mondes, 
Nov. 15, pp. 297-309. 

Edwards, Robert Dudley, and Williams, 
Thomas Desmond (eds.). The Great 
Famine: Studies in Irish History 1845-52. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. Pp. xx + 517. 
Rev. by Norman Gash in History, XLII, 
155-56; by Louis Schreiber in LJ, 
LXXXII, 1883; by Cecil Woodham-Smith 
in NYTBR, Aug. 4, p. 14; by D. W. 
Brogan in S, Mar. 8, pp. 317-18; favorabl 
in TLS, Apr. 26, p. 252. Essays on Iris 
famine of 1845-51. 

Elliott-Binns, L. E. English Thought, 1860- 
1900. ... See VB 1956, 239. 

Rev. briefly by Claude Jenkins in EHR, 
LXXII, 195; by J. Morris Le Bourhis in 
Etudes anglaises, X, 178-79. 

Eyck, Frank. “Fresh Light on the Constitu- 

tional Monarchy.” Listener, June 20, pp. 
993-94. 
New evidence from the Windsor archives 
on Prince Albert’s role in the relations be- 
tween the Queen and Sir Robert Peel, 
1841. 

Ferriday, Peter. Lord Grimthorpe, 1816-1905. 
London: Murray. Pp. xiii + 230. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 8, p. 670. Biography of 
a Victorian parliamentary lawyer, low 
churchman, advocate of marriage with 

eceased wife’s sister, and inventor of a 
patent lavatory door-latch which could be 
opened from the inside only after the stool 
had been flushed. 

Findlater, Richard [Kenneth Bruce Findlater 
Bain]. Six Great Actors: David Garrick, 
John Philip Kemble, Edmund Kean, W. 
C. Macready, Henry Irving, Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. London: Hamish Ham- 
ilton. Pp. 192. 

Rev. by Michael Redgrave in NS, Nov. 
2, Pp. 577-78. 
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Finnberg, Florence Faith. “The Social and 
Political Thought of Victor Hugo, as Re- 
vealed in L’Evenement, a Newspaper 
Published under His Aegis from July 30- 
31, 1848, to December 1, 1851.” DA, XV 
(1955), 2525. (Inadvertently omitted 
earlier. ) 

Forster, E. M. Marianne Thornton. . . . See 
VB 1956, 239. 

Rev. briefly by R. S. Sayers in Economica, 
new ser., XXIII (1956), 384-85. 

Forsyth, Gerald. “WILHELM: A Noted Vic- 

torian Theatrical Designer.” Theatre 
Notebook, XI, 55-58. 
Wilhelm’s real name was John Charles 
Pitcher. Besides designing for the theatre, 
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Gordon in JPE, LXV, 167-68. Contains 
adverse comments on Ricardo and some 
praise of Malthus as an economist, with a 
chapter on Mill. 

Rolt, Lionel Thomas Caswall. Isambard 

Kingdom Brunel: A Biography. London: 
Longmans, Green. Pp. xv + 345. 
Rev. by Adrian Brunel in History Today, 
VII, 636-37; by Eric Gillett in NER, 
CXLIX, 81; by A. J. P. Taylor in NS, 
Aug. 17, p. 204; by Charles Wilson in S, 
July 19, p. 115. Biography of the Vic- 
torian engineer who cesigned the ship, 
Great Eastern, and also the Great Western 
railway. 

St. Clair, Oswald. A Key to Ricardo. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. xxv + 363. 
Rev. by N. H. Dobb in Econ. Jour., 
LXVII, 498-99. 

Saul, S. B. “The Economic Significance of 
‘Constructive Imperialism’.” JEH, XVII, 
173-92. 

Saville, John. Rural Depopulation in Eng- 
land and Wales 1851-1951. London: 
Routledge & K. Paul. Pp. xvi + 253. 
Noticed briefly in TLS, May 10, p. 295. 

Schrier, Arnold. “Ireland and the American 
Emigration, 1850-1900.” DA, XVII, 615. 

Semmel, Bernard. “Sir William Ashley as 
‘Socialist of the Chair’.” Economica, new 
ser., XXIV, 343-53. 

Ashley brought from Oxford to Toronto, 
then to Harvard, then to Birmingham, the 
theories of the German historical school. 

Sen, Surrendra Neth. Eighteen Fifty-Seven. 
London: Luzac. Pp. xxviii + 466. 

Rev. by James Cameron in NS, Oct. 19, 
p. 506-7. A general history of the Indian 
utiny. 


Sen, Surrendra Nath. “The Indian Mutiny. I. 
The ‘Mutiny’ Reconsidered.” Listener, 
May 16, pp. 783-84. See also H. T. 
Lambrick, “The Indian Mutiny. II. The 
Bengal Army and the Mutiny,” May 23, 
pp. 813-15, and A. R. Mallick, “The In- 
dian Mutiny. III. The Muslims and the 
“Mutiny’,” May 23, pp. 875-76. 

Shepard, Ernest Howard. Drawn From 

Memory. Philadelphia: Lippincott. Pp. 
190. 
Rev. briefly in LJ, LXXXII, 3255; in TLS, 
Dec. 13, p. 754. Reminiscences by a 
Punch illustrator of his boyhood in the 
London of the 1880's. 

Shepperson, Wilbur Stanley. British Emigra- 

tion to North America: Projects and Opin- 
ions in the Early Victorian Period. Min- 
neapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Pr. Pp. xvi 
+ 302. 
Rev. by W. C. Smith in APSS, CCCXIII, 
187; by Helen I. Cowan in JMH, XXIX, 
384-85; by G. S. Pryde in Manchester 
Guardian, Mar. 1, p. 6; by Roger V. Cle- 
ments in Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., 
XLIV, 552-53. A study of the economic 
causes, official policies, and popular atti- 
tudes concerning British emigration dur- 
ing the late Georgian and early Victorian 
era. 

Shock, Maurice. “Gladstone’s Invasion of 
Egypt, 1882.” History Today, VII, 351-57. 

Smith, Colin Leonard. The Embassy of Sir 
William White at Constantinople, 1886- 
1891. London: Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. xii 
+ 183. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 6, p. 734. 

Spain, Nancy. The Beeton Story. 3d ed. Lon- 

don: Ward, Lock, 1956. Pp. 190. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 14. This new edi- 
tion of a book originally entitled Mrs. 
Beeton and her Husband (see VB 1948 
249) contains new material on Samuel 
Beeton, an enterprising Victorian pub- 
lisher of books and periodicals. 

Spearman, Diana. Democracy in England. 

London: Rockliff. Pp. xviii + 238. 
Rey. unfavorably by A. J. P. Taylor in 
NS, June 1, p. 714; in TLS, July 5, p. 
407 (“scholarly, balanced and detached”). 
History of democracy in England since 
the first Reform Bill. 

Stephenson, Lady. “Memories of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Jubilees.” Listener, July 4, pp. 13- 
14. 

Stewart, Cecil. The Stones of Manchester. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1956. Pp. 144. 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


Rev. in TLS, June 14, p. 370. A study of 
the architecture, architects, and society of 
nineteenth-century Manchester. 

Stigler, George J. “Perfect Competition, His- 
torically Contemplated.” JPE, LXV, 1-17. 
A brief survey of the concept of competi- 
tion, from Adam Smith to the present, 
with brief discussions of the theories of 
Cairnes, Jevons, Edgeworth, and Mar- 
shall. 

Tappe, E. D. “General Gordon in Rumania.” 
Slavonic and East European Rev., XXXV, 
566-72. 

Taylor, A. J. P. Englishmen and Others. Lon- 
don: Hamish Hamilton, 1956. Pp. vii + 
192. 

Rev. by C. L. Mowat in VS, I, 98-99. In- 
cludes essays on Palmerston, Bright, Dis- 
raeli, and Cobbett. 

Taylor, A. J. P. The Trouble Makers: Dissent 
Over Foreign Policy, 1792-1939. London: 
Hamish Hamilton. Pp. 207. 

Rev. in TLS, June 21, p. 382. 

Taylor, Overton H. Economics and Liberal- 
ism: Collected Papers. (“Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies,” Vol. XCVI.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Pr., 1955. Pp. 321. 
Rev. by Kurt Kloppholz in Economica, 
new ser., XXIV, 78-79. 

Thomson, A. A. The Great Cricketer. Lon- 
don: Hale. Pp. 224. 

Rev. in TLS, May 17, p. 307; by T. W. 
Hutchison in VS, I, 204. A biography of 
W. G. Grace. 

Thornton, John L., and Wiles, Anna. “Wil- 
liam Odling, 1829-1921.” Ann. Sci., XII 
(1956), 288-95. 

A bibliography of the nineteenth-century 
chemist. 

Towner, Donald C.'““The Leeds Pottery and 
Its Wares.” Part IV. Apollo, LXV, 169-72. 
Part IV deals with nineteenth-century 
products of the Leeds Pottery. 

Torr, Dona. Tom Mann and His Times. Vol. 

I: 1856-1890. London: Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1956. Pp. 356. 
Rev. by Norman MacKenzie in NS, Feb. 
16, p. 210; by Asa Briggs in VS, I, 83-85; 
in TLS, Jan. 4, p. 10. This first part of a 
wee biography carries the story of a 
notable Victorian labor leader up to 
1889. 

Travers, Morris W. A Life of Sir William 
Ramsey. London: Arnold, 1956. Pp. viii 
+ 308. | 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 22, 


p- 116; by A. R. 
Hall in VS, I, 187-89 (“of great value to 
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all who are attentive to the scientific and 
educational currents of its subject’s life- 
time”). A biography of the English chem- 
ist (1852-1916), discoverer of inert gasses 
and Nobel prize winner. 

Tropp, Asher. The School Teachers: The 

Growth of the Teaching Profession in 
England and Wales from 1800 to the 
Present Day. London: Heinemann. Pp. 
viii + 286. 
Rev. by John Roach in CHJ, XIII, 196-98; 
by F. R. Salter in Econ. Jour., LXVII, 
528-30; by M. C. Farquhar in LJ, 
LXXXII, 746. An account of the ele- 
mentary school teachers since 1815. 

Troughton, Marion. “Americans in Britain.” 
CR, CXCII, 338-42. 

Nineteenth-century impressions recorded 
by Washington Irving, Mrs. Stowe, Haw- 
thorne, and Lowell. 

Urwin, G. G. “Alfred Bunn 1796-1860: A 
Revaluation.” Theatre Notebook, XI, 96- 
102. 

A prominent theatre manager who. tried 
unsuccessfully to make English opera pay. 


Wade, E. K. 27 Years with Baden-Powell. 


London: Blanford Pr. Pp. 160. 
Rev. in TLS, Mar. 1, p. 131. 

Wadham, Juliana. Case of Cornelia Connelly. 
... See VB 1956, 242. 


Rev. in CWd, June, p. 240; by Chad 
Walsh in HTB, Apr. 21, p. 3; in Listener, 


Jan. 24, p. 164; by N. K. Burger in 
NYTBR, Apr. 21, p. 23; in TLS, Nov. 2, 
1956, p. 653. 

Walker, Frank Fish. “British Liberalism: 
Some Philosophie Origins. The Contribu- 
tions of Adam Smith, Thomas Robert 
Malthus, Jeremy Bentham, and Herbert 
Spencer.” DA, XVII, 2996-97. 

Wallace, Elisabeth. Goldwin Smith: Victor- 
ian Liberal. Toronto: Toronto Univ. Pr. 
Pp. xii + 297. 

Wearmouth, R. F. Methodism and the Strug- 
gle of the Working Classes. . . . See VB 
1955, 246. 

? briefly by Edward Hughes in DUJ, 
» 

Webb, R. K. “The Victorian Reading Public.” 
Universities Quart., XU, 24-44. 

Weber, Bernard C. “An Unpublished Letter 
of Robert Owen to Viscount Palmerston 
(1847).” N & Q, new ser., IV, 486-87. 
The letter deals with the Irish situation. 

Weisskopf, Walter A. The Psychology of 
Economics. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Pr., 1955. Pp. viii + 266. 
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Rev. by T. W. Hutchison in Economica, 
new ser., XXIV, 268; by Eli Ginzberg in 
JPE, LXV, 168-69. A Freudian analysis 
of the economic theories of Ricardo, Mal- 
thus, and Marshall. 


Whates, Harold Grant. The Birmingham Post, 
1857-1957: A Centenary Retrospect. 
Birmingham: Birmingham Post and Mail. 
Pp. xvi + 255. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 20, p. 775. 

White, Hope Costley. Willoughby Hyett 
Dickinson, 1859-1943. Gloucester: John 
Bellows, privately printed. Pp. 170. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 15, p. 94. A biography 
of a Liberal politician. 

White, Jon Manchip. “The Indian Mutiny.” 
History Today, VII, 301-7, 373-80, 450- 
57: 

Wickham, Edward Ralph. Church and Peo- 
ple in an Industrial City. London: Lutter- 
worth Pr. Pp. 292. 

Rev. by John Raymond in NS, Dec. 21, 
PP. 856-57. Account of the religious life 
of Sheffield during the last two centuries. 

Williams, David. The Rebecca Riots. . . . See 
VB 1956, 242. 
Rev. by A. H. John in EHR, LXII, 339- 
41; by R. K. Webb in JEH, XVII, 84-85; 
by Francis H. Herrick in JMH, XXIX, 
143-44. 

Winther, Oscar O. “Promoting the American 
West in England, 1865-1890.” JEH, XVI 
(1956), 506-13. 

Woodruff, Douglas. The Tichborne Claimant: 

A Victorian Mystery. London: Hollis & , 
Carter. Pp. xx + 479. 
Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in HTB, 
July 28, p. 5; by Letitia Fairfield in NS, 
June 22, pp. 813-14 (see also her correc- 
tion of errors in this review, June 29, p. 
841); by R. L. Duffus in NYTBR, Aug. 
18, p. 5; by Evelyn Waugh in S, June 21, 
p. 816; by Allen Churchill in SR, Sept. 
14, pp. 58-59; in TLS, June 28, p. 396 
(“patient, devoted and altogether ad- 
mirable” 

Wordsworth, Andrew. “Portrait of a Great- 
uncle.” Listener, Aug. 29, pp. 314-15. 
On Charles Wordsworth (1806-92), Bish- 
op of St. Andrews. 

Wortham, Hugo. Victorian Eton and Cam- 
bridge. . . . See VB 1956, 243. 

Rev. by Kenneth Rose in NER, CXLVI 
(1956), 179-81. 

Young, A. F., and Ashton, E. T. British 
Social Work in the Nineteenth Century. 
. .. See VB 1956, 243. 

Rev. by R. A. Lewis in History, XLII, 


254-55. 

Young, G. M., and Handcock, W. D. (eds.). 
English Historical Documents. Vol. XII, 
Part I: 1833-1874. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 1017. 
Rev. by Norman Gash in CH], XIII, 194- 
96; by David Owen in JMH, XXIX, 2 
69; unfavorably by Asa Briggs in NS, 
Mar. 2, p. 286; favorably in TLS, Jan. 
25, p. 44; by Charles F. Mullett in VS, 

> go-gl. 


Ill. MOVEMENTS OF IDEAS AND 
LITERARY FORMS 
Aiken, Henry David (ed.). The Age of Ide- 


ology: The Nineteenth Century Philoso- 
phers. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin. Pp. 283. 


Rev. favorably by Albert William Levi in * 


VS, I, 81-83. Selections, with commen- 
tary, from Kant, Mill, Comte, Marx, Spen- 
cer, and others. 

Allen, Jeremiah Mervin. “The British Military 
Novel: 1825-1850.” DA, XVII, 2265. 
Includes mention of G. R. Gleig, W. H. 
Maxwell, C. b: Lever, George Wood, 
Thomas Hamilton, William Maginn. 

Altick, Richard D. The English Common 

Reader: A Social History of the Mass 
Reading Public, 1800-1900. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Pr. Pp. ix + 430. 
Rev. by DeLancey Ferguson in HTB, 
Aug. 4, p. 5; by R. R. McClarren in LJ, 
LXXXII, 1522; briefly in NCF, XII, 256; 
by F. L. Mott in NYTBR, July 7, p. 5; 
by John T. Winterich in SR, Oct. 5, pp. 
12-13. 

Andrews, John S. “A Few ‘Intermediaries’ of 
German Literature of 19th-Century Bri- 
tain.” N & Q, new ser., IV, 315-16. 

Andrews, John S. “The Reception of Fontane 
in Nineteenth-Century Britain.” MLR, 
LII, 403-6. 

Baylen, Joseph O., and Hogan, Patrick G. 
“W. T. Stead on the Art of Public Speak- 
ing.” QJS, XLIII, 128-36. 

Bayley, John. The Romantic Survival. A 
Study in Poetic Evolution. London: Con- 
stable. Pp. vii + 231. 

Rev. by Peter Ure in Listener, July 25, pp. 
133-35; by Jacques Vallette in Mercure 
de France, CCCXXXI, 162; by a 
McIntyre in NER, CXLVIII, 305-6; by 
John Jones in NS, Apr. 13, p. 492; by 
Graham Hough in S, Apr. 12, p. 490; in 
TLS, Apr. 5, p. 208; by Wallace Douglas 
in VS, I, 202-3. Traces the evolution and 


influence of romantic ideas and practice 
through the last 150 years. 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


Beck, Martha Ryan. “A Comparative Study of 
Prompt Copies of ‘Hamlet’ Used by Gar- 
rick, Booth, and Irving.” DA, XVII, 1412. 

Bentley, Eric. A Century of Hero-Worship: 
A Study of the Idea of Heroism in Carlyle 
and Nietzsche, with Notes on Wagner, 
Spengler, Stefan George and D. H. Law- 
rence. 2d, ed. Boston: Beacon Pr. Pp. 271. 
Rev. briefly ei Beatrice B. Libaire in LJ, 
LXXXII, 1878. 

Beringouse, A. F. “Journey through The 
Waste Land.” SAQ, LVI, 79-90. 
Illuminating account, contending that 
Eliot owes much to FitzGerald’s transla- 
tion of the Rubdiydt and to Thomson’s 
The City of Dreadful Night; the final 

sentence states that “it is only by means 
of the Victorians that readers are able to 
through The Waste Land.”— 


Blair, Walter. “The French Revolution and 
Huckleberry Finn.” MP, LV, 21-35. 
Discusses the influence on Mark Twain of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution and Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities. 

Blake, John B. “Scientific Institutions since 

the Renaissance: Their Role in Medical 
Research.” PAPS, CI, 31-62. 
Includes very interesting discussion of 
how scientific research was supported in 
Victorian England: “although scientific 
societies proliferated, science still de- 
pended on privately financed research and 
institutions.” 

Bock, Kenneth E. The Acceptance of His- 
tories... . See VB 1956, 243. 

Rev. by Roscoe Hinkle in VS, I, 97-98. 

B¢ge, Alf. From Gothic Revival to Func- 
tional Form. (“Oslo Studies in English,” 
No. 6.) Oslo: Oslo Univ. Pr. Pp. ix + 184. 
A study of theories of design in nine- 
teenth-century England. 

Boner, Harold A. Hungry Generations. . 
See VB 1956, 243. 

Rev. by Conway Zirkle in Isis, XLVII 
(1956), 434-38. 

Browne, Ray B. “Shakespeare in the Nine- 
teenth-Century Songsters.” Shakespeare 
Quart., VIII, 207-18. 

The songbooks studied were published in 
1834, 1846, 1867. 

Cairns, Paul Edward. “William Archer as 
Critic of Modern English Drama, 1882- 
1914.” DA, XVII, 140-41. 

Mentions Pinero, Henry A. Jones, Ibsen, 
Wilde, Barrie, Shaw. 

Carson, William G. B. “As You Like It and 

the Stars: Nineteenth-Century Prompt 
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Books.” QJS, XLII, 117-27. 
How the play was presented by Ma- 
cready, Kean and Phelps. 

Cecil, David. The Fine Art of Reading, and 

Other Literary Studies. London: Consta- 
ble. Pp. ix + 221. 
Rev. by Robert N. Linscott in Amer. 
Scholar, XXVI, pi4-153 by Edward Wag- 
enknecht in Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
June 23, p. 2; by Rod Nordell in Christian 
Science Monitor, June 19, p. 11; by David 
Daiches in HTB, July 21, p. 4; briefly by 
Beatrice B. Libaire in LJ, LXXXII, 1525; 
briefly in NCF, XII, 255; by Eric Gillett 
in NER, CXLIX, 135; by Ivor Brown in 
New R, July 15, p. 20; unfavorably by 
Walter Allen in NS, July 27, Pp. 121-22; 
by DeLancey Ferguson in NYTBR, June 
9, p. 7; by Peter Sane in S, Aug. 2, 
pp. 167-68; by Carlos Baker in SR, Sept. 
28, pp. 22-23; in TLS, Sept. 13, p. 546. 
Includes Lord David’s Rede Lecture on 
Pater (see VB 1956, 261) and an essay on 
Conrad. 

Clark, Jeanne Gabriel. “London in English 
Literature, 1880-1955.” DA, XVII, 1761. 
Includes treatment of Gissing, Moore, Sy- 
mons, Henley, Conrad. 

Clive, John. Scotch Reviewers: The Edin- 
burgh Review, 1802-1815. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Fr. Pp. 224. 

Rev. in TLS, June 7, p. 347 (“If one is 
looking for the reading matter which 
formed the climate of opinion in the re- 
forming 1830's and 1840's, it will be 
found in the Edinburgh Review of Jeffrey, 
Horner, Brougham, and Sydney Smith”). 

Cole, George Douglas Howard. The Second 

“International. . . . See VB 1956, 244. 

Rev. by William Ebenstein in APSS, 
CCCIX, 190-91; favorably by Bert F. 
Hoselitz in JPE, LXV, 459-60. 

Coveney, Peter. Poor Monkey: The Child in 

Literature. London: Rockliff. Pp. xiv + 
297. 
Rev. by Naomi Lewis in NS, Nov. 16, pp. 
667-68; by Peter Quennell in S, Dec. 27, 
p. 901. Attitudes toward children reflected 
in poetry and fiction from the Romantic 
Revival to the twentieth century. 

Daiches, David. Critical Approaches to Liter- 
ature... . See VB 1956, 244. 

Rev. briefly by John L. Bradley in BA, 
XXXI, 307. 


Dalziel, Margaret. Popular Fiction 100 Years 
Ago: An Unexplored Tract of Literary 
History. London: Cohen & West. Pp. vii 
188. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 13 
the themes and popular appeal of fiction 


p. 756. A study of 
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serialized in journals like the Family Her- 
ald, which had predominantly working- 
class readers. 

Davidson, Donald. Still Rebels, Still Yankees, 
and Other Essays. Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State Univ. Pr. Pp. 284. 

Rev. briefly by Virgil C. Lutes in LJ, 
LXXXII, 978. 

DeBaun, Vincent Claud. “Temple Bar: Index 
of Victorian Middle-Class Thought.” DA, 
XVII, 2607-8. 

The 420-page dissertation here summar- 
ized will serve students of the peri 
1860-1906, showing much about the 
tastes, problems, and aspirations of the 
times among the middle class: trend to 
Conservatism politically, to religious tol- 
erance, to literary realism. Many notable 
authors contributed. Early translations 
from Tolstoi, Turgenev, Chekhov, Dau- 
det, and Balzac were printed. A useful 
study.—W. D. T. 

Deneau, Daniel P. “Notes on the Image and 
the Novel.” VNL, No. 12 (Autumn), pp. 
27-29. 

Concentrates on George Eliot. 
DeSelincourt, Aubrey. Six Great Poets. Lon- 
don: Hamish Hamilton, 1956. Pp. 247. 

Rev. by J. Loiseau in Etudes anglaises, X, 
68-69. The six poets are Chaucer, Pope 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, an 

Browning. 


Duncan, Robert W. “Byron and the London 
Literary Gazette.” Boston Univ. Studies 
in English, II (1956), 240-50. 

Eliot, T. S. On Poetry and Poets. London: 

Faber. Pp. 262. 
Rev. by John Raymond in NS, Sept. 14, 
pp. 321-22; by R. L. Sleight in S, Oct. 11, 
p. 486; by John C. Kelly in StI, XLVI, 
486-88; in TLS, Oct. 18, p. 624. Includes 
essays on Kipling and Yeats. 

Engelman, Herta. “The Ideal English Gentle- 
woman in the Nineteenth Century: Her 
Education, Conduct, and Sphere.” DA, 
XVI (1956), 2445-46. 

Enkvist, Erik. American Humour in England 
before Mark Twain. . . . See VB 1953, 
241. 

Rev. by Lars Ahnebrink in ESt, XXXVIII, 
226-27. 

Fackler, Miriam Ernestine. “Death: Idea and 
Image in Some Later Victorian Lyrists.” 
DA, XVII, 621-22. 

Includes mention of C. Rossetti, F. 
Thompson, Hardy. 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Religious Trends in 

English Poetry. Vol. 1V: 1830-1880, Chris- 


tianity and Romanticism in the Victorian 

Era. New York: Columbia Univ. Pr. Pp. x 

+ 592. 

Rev. by Robert B. Martin in CE, XIX, go; 

briefly in HTB, Oct. 6, p. 12; by Hugh 

Fausset in Manchester Guardian, Sept. 3, 

p. 6; favorably by Douglas Bush in VS, I, 

185-87. 

Garbaty, Thomas Jay. “The Savoy, 1896: A 
Re-Edition of Representative Prose and 
Verse, with a Critical Introduction, and 
Biographical and Critical Notes.” DA, 
XVII, 3014-15. 

This 744-page dissertation employs nu- 
merous unpublished letters by Ernest 
Dowson, Arthur Symons, Stephane Mal- 
larmé, Hubert Crackenthorpe, William 
Sharp, etc.; treats the Celtic Revival, oc- 
cultism, the influence of French writers; 
uses unpublished MSS and letters as it 
gives biographical and critical sketches of 
19 contributors, including Shaw, Conrad, 
Yeats, Dowson, etc. This is a critical edi- 
tion of “the major English literary period- 
ical in the Eighteen-Nineties.”—W. D. T. 

Gettmann, Royal A. “Colburn-Bentley and 
the March of Intellect.” Studies in Bibli- 
ography, IX, 197-213. 

Gooch, G. P. “Some Great English Historians. 
II.” CR, CXC, 19-24. (For Part I see VB 
1956, 245. ) 

On Lecky, Seeley, Acton, Maitland, Bury, 
Trevelyan, and Toynbee. 
Gray, Donald Joseph. “Victorian Verse Hu- 
mor: 1830-1870.” DA, XVII, 1083. 


Includes treatment of Bulwer-Lytton, 


Bailey, Austin, Hood, Barham, Beeton, 
Brough, Aytoun, Martin, Thackeray, Cal- 
verley, Lear, Carroll, Gilbert. 
Groom, Bernard. The Diction of Poetry... . 
See VB 1956, 245. 
Rev. by Burns Martin in Dalhousie Rev., 
XXXVI, 419-21; by John Arthos in JEGP, 
LVI, 473-76; by V. de S. Pinto in N & Q, 
new ser., IV, 364-65; by Wilhelmina Gor- 
don in QQ, LXIV, 151-52; briefly in TLS, 
Jan. 25, pp. 54-55- 
Gurewitch, Morton L. “European Romantic 
Irony.” DA, XVII, 1554. 
Includes mention of Carlyle, Leopardi, 
Musset, Heine, Gautier, Standhal, Flau- 
bert, Baudelaire, etc. 
Haines, George. German Influence Upon 
English Education and Science, 1800- 
1866. (“Connecticut College Monograph,” 
No. 6.) New London, Conn.: Connecticut 
College. Pp. 107. 
Rev. unfavorably by R. K. Webb in JMH, 
XXIX, 426. 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


Hammer, Carl, Jr. “Nineteenth Century Ger- 
man Drama in English.” German Quart., 
XXX, 32-36. 

Harris, Truett Wilson. “Victorien Sardow in 
the Modern Theater.” DA, XVI (1956), 
2458. 


Includes treatment of influence of Sardow 
on G. B. Shaw. 


Harrison, J. F. C. “The Victorian Gospel of 
Success.” VS, I, 155-64. 
Originally “a means of personal and social 
advance for the working classes,” in the 
1850’s self-help was used by the middle 
class to strengthen “independent citizen- 
ship as ——— to ideas of collective or 
communal responsibility for social ills.” 

Hemmings, F. W. J. “The Origin of the Terms 
Naturalisme, Naturaliste.” French Studies, 
VIII (1954), 109-21. 
“Had it not been for Zola’s ‘plugging’ of 
the word .. . in the late ’seventies, natu- 
ralism would probably never have become 
so momentous a word .. . in France and 
“0 most other countries,” including Eng- 
and. 


Hicks, John H. “The Critical History of Tris- 
tram Shandy.” Boston Univ. Studies in 
English, II (1956), 65-84. 


Hillegas, Mark Robert. “The Cosmic Voyage 
and the Doctrine of Inhabited Worlds in 
Nineteenth-Century English Literature.” 
DA, XVII, 2001-2. 


Hitchcock, Henry-Russell. “High Victorian 
Gothic.” VS, I, 47-71. es 
Gothic architecture in England from the 
1850's to the 1870's was eclectic, 
chromatic, “realistic” in its use of crude, 
structural detail, and reflccted the influ- 
ence of Ruskin rather than Pugin. 


Hoggart, Richard. The Uses of Literacy: As- 
pects of Working-class Life, with Special 
Reference to Publications and Entertain- 
ments. London: Chatto & Windus. Pp. 
319. 

Rev. briefly by George Adelman in LJ, 
LXXXII, 1887; favorably by J. F. C. Har- 
rison in NS, Mar. 2, pp. 283-84. A study 
of popular magazines, songs, and post- 
at my of the 1890-1920 era, as compared 
with the same forms of popular art today. 

Holroyd, Stuart. Emergence from Chaos. 
London: Gollancz. Pp. 222. 

Rev. by John Jones i s 20, p. go. 
view, excellent sketch of Yeats. 


Houghton, Walter Edwards. The Victorian 
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Frame of Mind, 1830-1870. New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Pr. Pp. xvii + 467. 

Rev. by Fraser Neiman in Amer. Scholar, 
XXVII, 126-28; briefly in NCF, XII, 256; 
by Perry Miller in NEQ, XXX, 407-9; by 
George Woodcock in SR. July 27, p. 195 in 
TLS, Dec. 27, p. 786; by Geoffrey Ti lot- 
son in VS, I, 184-85; by W. C. DeVane in 
YR, XLVII, 108-12. Deriving his data 
from literature in the broad sense (letters, 
diaries, sermons, and tracts as well as 
poetry and fiction), Houghton explores 
general Victorian ideas about life, rather 
than formal doctrines (“isms”). The re- 
sult is richly informative for all students of 
Victorian literature and history. —O. M. 

Howe, Irving. Politics and the Novel. New 

York: Horizon Pr. Pp. 251. 
Rev. by Otto Friedrich in Amer. Scholar, 
XXVI, 515; by Melvin Maddocks in Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Apr. 25, p. 7; by 
J. M. Duffy in Commonweal, May 10, p. 
159; by Lewis Dabney in N, June 15, r. 
529; briefly in NCF, XII, 174; by Donald 
Malcolm in New R, Apr. 29, p. 19; by 
Frank O’Connor in NYTBR, Mar. 31, p. 
4; by Hilton Kramer in ParR, XXIV, 441- 
46. 

Kaufman, Marjorie Ruth. “Henry James’s 
Comic Discipline: The Use of the Comic 
in the Structure of His Early Fiction.” 
DA, XV (1955), 2534. (Inadvertently 
omitted earlier. ) 

Includes treatment of influence upon 
James of some Victorians, especially Ten- 
nyson and Browning. 

Kegel, Charles Herbert. “Medieval-Modern 
Contrasts Used for a Social Purpose in the 
Work of William Cobbett, Robert South- 
ey, A. Welby Pugin, Thomas Carlyle, John 
Ruskin, and William Morris.” DA, XV 
(1955), 2526-27. (Inadvertently omitted 
earlier. ) 

Keller, Ernest. Kulturbilder aus Viktorian- 
ischen Autobiographien. ... See VB 1955, 
248. 

Rev. briefly by Sylvére Monod in Etudes 
anglaises, X, 64-65. 

Kelly, Thomas. George Birkbeck: Pioneer of 
Adult Education. Liverpool: Liverpool 
Univ. Pr. Pp. 380. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 23, p. 510 (“scholarly 
and illuminating” ). 

Kermode, Frank. Romantic Image. London: 
Routledge & K. Paul. Pp. xi + 171. 

Rev. by J. G. Weightman in NS, June 22, 

p. 812-13; by John C. Kelly in Stl, 

VI, 492-93; in TLS, May 17, p. 304 
(“extremely important” ). 
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Kochman, Andrew John. “Realism in the 
Early and Middle Nineteenth Century 
British Theatre.” DA, XVII, 693-94. 

Langbaum, Robert. The Poetry of Experience: 

The Dramatic Monologue in Modern Lit- 
erary Tradition. London: Chatto & Win- 
dus. Pp. 246. 
Rev. by Donald Hall in Amer. Scholar, 
XXVII, 130; by A. W. Phinney in Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, July 25, p. 5; by 
Chad Walsh in HTB, Aug. 4, p. 6; by 
Philip Larkin in Manchester Guardian, 
July 23, p. 4; by John Jones in NS, Aug. 
3, p. 153; by John Bayley in S, July 26, 
p. 143; in TLS, Aug. 2, p. 472. 

Lauterbach, Charles E., and Lauterbach, Ed- 
ward S. “The Nineteenth Century Three- 
Volume Novel.” BSP, LI, 262-302. 

This history of the three-decker includes 
statistical studies of over one hundred 
such novels. 

Lawrence, Elwood P. Henry George in the 
British Isles. East Lansing, Mich.: Mich- 
igan State Univ. Pr. Pp. 203. 

Lewis, Naomi. A Visit to Mrs. Wilcox. Lon- 

don: Cresset Pr. Pp. viii + 246. 
Rev. by Eric Gillett in NER, CXLIX, 
283; by K. John in NS, Nov. 2, p. 576; 
favorably in TLS, Nov. 22, p. 707. In- 
cludes essays on the Brownings, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Clare, Tennyson, Charlotte Mew, 
Tupper, Charlotte Yonge, Wilkie Collins, 
and Lady Ritchie. 

Liptzin, Sol. “The English Reception of 
Heine.” VNL, No. 11 (Spring), pp. 14- 
16. 

Loomis, Emerson Robert. “The Anti-Gothic 
English Novel.” DA, XVII, 3003. 

The anti-Gothic writers “helped to pre- 


pare the way for the nineteenth century 
novel.” 


Lorch, Fred W. “Mark Twain’s Public Lec- 
tufes in England in 1873.” AL, XXIX, 
297-304. 

English response to Twain’s humor. 

Maas, John. The Gingerbread Age: A View 
of Victorian America. New York: Rine- 
hart. Pp. 212. 

Rev. unfavorably by Richard Janson in 
VS, I, 201-2. A survey, profusely illus- 


trated, of Victorian architecture in Amer- 
ica from 1840 to 1880. 


Madsen, Stephan Tschudi. Sources of Art 
Nouveau. Trans. Ragnar Christopherson. 
New York: Wittenborn, 1956. Pp. 488. 


Rev. by A. S. Plaut in LJ, LXXXII, 1240; 
by Georgine Oeri in SR, May 11, p. 18; 
favorably by James Grady in VS, I, 189- 


g2. Effect of new art (including ideas of 
Beardsley and Ruskin) on curlicued dec- 
oration and on lesser crafts—household 
ornament and appliances—in the 1890's 
and early twentieth century. 

Metzger, Lore. “Faust in England: 1800- 
1850.” DA, XVI (1956), 2152. 

Miles, Josephine: Eras and Modes in English 
Poetry. Berkeley: Univ. of California Pr. 
Pp. 233. 

Includes chapters on “The Classical Mode 
of the Late Nineteenth Century,” Hop- 
kins, and Yeats. 

Morgan, Edwin. “Women and Poetry.” CJ, 
III (August, 1950), 643-73. (Inadver- 
tently omitted earlier. ) 

Includes treatment of E. Bronté, E. B. 
Browning. 

Newman, Charles. The Evolution of Medical 
Education in the Nineteenth Century. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Pr. Pp. x + 340. 
Rev. by John L. Thornton in N & Q, new 
ser., IV, 413-14; in TLS, Oct. 18, p. 629. 

O'Connor, Frank. The Mirror in the Road- 

way. ... See VB 1956, 246. 
Rev. by ee Peter in KR, XIX, 153-58; 
by David Paul in Listener, May 23, pp. 
845-46; by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXI, 322; briefly in NCF, 
XI, 317; by Tom Hopkinson in S, June 14, 
p. 783; by Dorothy Van Ghent in YR, 
XLVI, 440-42. 

Pankhurst, Richard K. P. The Saint Simoni- 
ans, Mill and Carlyle. London: Sidgwick 
& Jackson. Pp. x + 154. 

Passmore, John Arthur. A Hundred Years of 
Philosophy. London: Duckworth. Pp. 523. 
Rev. in TLS, Sept. 20, p. 565 (“a master- 
piece of digestion and exposition”). A 
study of philosophical movements and 
ideas from 1843 to the present. 

Paulus, Gretchen. “Beerbohm Tree and “The 
New Drama’.” TQ, XXVII, 103-15. 

On Tree’s production of An Enemy of the 
People, 1893. 

Perkin, H. J. “The Origins of the Popular 
Press.” History Today, VII, 425-34. 
Discounts the idea that the popular press 
had its origins in the Education Act of 
1870; before mid-century ballads, sensa- 
tional serial novels, and Sunday papers 
like Bell’s and Reynold’s found a literate 
working-class audience. 

Peters, Robert L. “Whistler and the English 
Poets of the 18g0’s.” MLQ, XVIII, 251- 
61. 

The influence of Whistler’s “impressions,” 
“nocturnes,” and “harmonies” on Wilde, 
Symons, Henley, and others. 
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Phelps, Gilbert. The Russian Novel in Eng- 

lish Fiction. .. . See VB 1956, 246. 
Rev. by Howard Sergeant in CR, CXCII, 
349-50; by V. S. Pritchett in NS, Apr. 6, 
pp. 448-49; favorably by Harold Orel in 
VS, I, 197-98. 

Phelps, Gilbert. “Russian Realism and Eng- 
lish Fiction.” CJ, III (February, 1950), 
277-91. (Inadvertently omitted earlier. ) 
Mentions Gissing, Moore, Stevenson, 
Gosse, and many other Victorians. 

Pipes, Bishop Newton, Jr. “The Poetry and 
Drama of the English Romantics and 
Early Victorians as Seen by the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 1838-1848.” DA, XVII, 
364. 

Pratt, William C., Jr. “Revolution without 
Betrayal: James, Pound, Eliot and the 
European Tradition.” DA, XVJI, 2600. 

Praz, Mario. The Hero in Eclipse in Victorian 
Fiction. .. . See VB 1956, 247. 

Rev. by R. J. Schoeck in America, Sept. 8, 
1956, pp. 538-40; by Lionel Stevenson in 

» MLN, LXXII, 293-95; wif son Holloway 
in MLR, LII, 428-29; by rge H. Ford 
in MP, LIV, 215-16. 

Proctor, Mortimer R. The English University 
Novel. (“University of California Publi- 
cations, English Studies,” No. 15.) Berke- 
ley: Univ. of California Pr. Pp. ix + 228. 
Rev. by Noel Annan in JEGP, LVI, 642- 
46; by David Robertson, Jr. in VS, I, 204- 


5. 

Rathbun, John Wilbert. “The Development of 
Historical Literary Criticism in America, 
1800-1860.” DA, XVI (1956), 2448. 
Shows some influence of Carlyle, ete. 

Reinhold, Ernest. “The Reception of Franz 
Grillparzer’s Works in England during the 
Nineteenth Century.” DA, XVII, 146. 

Richardson, Mary Kathleen. Sudden Splen- 
dor. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 242. 
The biography of a nineteenth-century 
English convert to Catholicism who later 
became Superior General of the Order of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Roach, John. “Liberalism and the Victorian 
Intelligentsia.” CHJ, XIII, 58-81. 

A valuable contribution to the political 
and intellectual history of the later Vic- 
torian Age. By examining with special 
care the political opinions of “old liberals” 
like J. F. Stephen and Sir Henry Maine, 
the author demonstrates impressively that 
during the second half of the nineteenth 
century Victorian intellectuals were evinc- 
ing a growing distrust of popular govern- 
ment, a distrust which manifested itself 
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most clearly in the controversy over Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886.—R. A. D. 


Roll-Hansen, Diderik. The Academy, 1869- 
1879; Victorian Intellectuals in Revolt. 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger. Pp. 
237. 

Rev. briefly in QR, CCXCV, 480-81; by 
Gordon Haight in VS, I, 194-96. 

Roppen, Georg. Evolution and Poetic Belief: 

A Study in Some Victorian and Modern 


Writers. (“Oslo Studies in English,” No. 
5.) Oslo: Oslo Univ. Pr., 1956. Pp. xi + 
475. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, June 14, p. 370. A 
study of evolutionary motifs in some Vic- 
torian and modern Engilsh poets and writ- 
ers, from the younger Tennyson and 
Browning to H. G. Wells. “Whereas pre- 
vious scholarship has stressed the influ- 
ence of Darwin, the present author main- 
tains that his writers have, almost 
exclusively, been neo-Lamarckians—in- 
spired by a faith in creative and purposive 
evolution.” 

Rose, Edgar Smith. “James Gibbons Hune- 
ker: Critic of the Seven Arts.” DA, XVII, 
1343. 

Treats the inituence upon a famous Amer- 
ican critic of Pater, Wilde, Swinburne. 


Rosenblum, Robert. “British Painting vs. 
Paris.” ParR, XXIV, 95-100. 


Rosenblum, commenting on the Museum 
of Modern Art’s survey of British painting 
of the last century and a half, notes that 
the Pre-Raphaelites attracted the most at- 
tention, because they were in such violent 
collision with Parisian values. “In short, 
these paintings demonstrated that in the 
1850's, in the white heat of their fervor, 
the pre-Raphaelites were able to persuade 
us that their alien values were genuine.” 
Constable and Turner, of course, proved 
revelations to many unfamiliar with the 
British tradition, which Rosenblum hap- 
pily describes as the “marriage of precise 
act and intense feeling, .. .-—F. G. T. 


Rowell, George. The Victorian Theatre. . . . 
See VB 1956, 247. 
Rev. by Sybil Rosenfeld in MLR, LII, 
595; by John H. McDowell in QJS, XLIII, 
206-7; briefly in Theatre Arts, XLI 
(April), 94; 7 St. Vincent Troubridge in 


Theatre Note 

Mar. 8, p. 148. 
Ryals, Clyde de L. “Decadence in British Lit- 

erature before the Fin de Siécle.” DA, 

XVII, 3004. 

Attempts to show that the so-called De- 


cadent Movement was not entirely the re- 
sult of borrowings from the French; finds 


ook, XI, 63-64; in TLS, 
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decadent elements in the works of Keats, 
Tennyson, Rossetti, Swinburne, and espe- 
cially Pater. 

Sampson, Ronald Victor. Progress in the Age 
of Reason: The Seventeeth Century to the 
Present Day. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Pr., 1956. Pp. 259. 

Rev. favorably in TLS, Mar. 29, p. 193. 
Discusses the idea and its influence from 
the seventeenth century to the present. 

Sanders, Charles Richard. Lytton Strachey: 
His Mind and Art. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Pr. Pp. 381. 

Schorer, Mark (ed.). Society and Self in the 

Nonel. .. . See VB 1956, 247. 
Rev. briefly by, Harriet Zinnes in BA, 
XXXI, 427; by* Michael Harrington in 
Commonweal, Jan. 25, p. 444; by Max- 
well Geismar in N, Nov. 10, 1956, p. 408; 
briefly in NCF, XII, 94. 

Shawe-Taylor, Desmond. “The Kingdom Re- 

vived.” NS, June 8, pp. 733-34. 
A critical essay on Elgar’s position in the 
contemporary concert hall. Only Geron- 
tius and the Enigma Variations hold per- 
manent place in the repertory. 

Shumaker, Wayne. English Autobiography. 
. .. See VB 1956, 247. 

Rev. by Harold E. Briggs in Personalist, 
XXXVIII, 218-19. 

Sterling, Elwyn Franklin. “The Theory of 
Long Prose Fiction in France, 1750- 
1830.” DA, XVII, 1771. 

Svaglic, Martin J. “Method in the Study of 
Victorian Prose: Another View.” VNL, 
No. 11 (Spring), pp. 1-5. 

Thomson, Patricia. The Victorian Heroine. 

... See VB 1956, 248. 
Rev. by Phyllis Bentley in Bronté Society 
Transactions, XIII, 153-54; by Mario Praz 
in MLR, LII, 593-95; by Charles Wilson 
in S, Jan. 25, p. 120; briefly by Betty Mil- 
ler in TC, CLXI, 501-2; in TLS, Jan. 11, 
p. 21. 

Tylecote, Mabel. The Mechanics’ Institutes 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire before 1851. 
Manchester: Manchester Univ. Pr. Pp. x 
+ 346. 

Underwood, V. P. Verlaine et l’Angleterre. 
... See VB 1956, 248. 

Rev. by Antoine Fongaro in Rev. de litt. 
comp., XXXI, 134-38. 

Wain, John. Preliminary Essays. London: 
Macmillan. Pp. x + 196. 

Rev. by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXI, 543; favorably by 
John Raymond in NS, Aug. 10, p. 179; b 

R. George Thomas in RES, new ser., VIII, 


451-54; by Donat O'Donnell in S, Aug. 
16, pp. 223-24. Includes essays on Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Hopkins, Housman, and 
Yeats. 

Wallis, Nevile (ed.). A Victorian Canvas: 

The Memoirs of W. P. Frith, R. A. Lon- 
don: Bles. Pp. 238. 
Rev. by Raymond Postgate in NS, Dec. 
14, pp. 829-30; by Peter Quennell in S, 
Nov. 8, p. 622; in TLS, Nov. 15, p. 684. 
Frith’s My Autobiography yews and 
Further Reminiscences (1888) condensed 
and illustrated. 


West, Rebecca. The Court and the Castle: 
Some Treatments of a Recurrent Theme. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Pr. Pp. 319. 
Rev. by R. B. Dooley in CWd, CLXXXVI, 
233; by Paul Pickrel in Harper's, CCXV 
(November), 84-86; by Marvin Lowen- 
thal in HTB, Nov. 10, p. 1; by Louis Bar- 
ron in LJ, LXXXII, 2541; by Dachine 
Rainer in New R, Nov. 25, p. 18; by New- 
ton Arvin in NYTBR, Nov. 3, p. 28; by 
J. W. Krutch in SR, Oct. 26, p. 21. Con- 
tains material on many major Victorian 
novelists. 

Willey, Basil. More Nineteenth-Century Stud- 

ies: A Group of Honest Doubters. . . . See 
VB 1956, 248. 
Rev. by J. F. Glaser in AHR, LXIII, 184; 
by Jerome H. Buckley in CE, XIX, go; 
favorably by L. Cazamian in Etudes an- 
glaises, X, 266-67; by J. B. Brebner in 
JMH, XXIX, 269-70; by H. TA. F. in 
Manchester Guardian, Jan. 18, p. 4; by 
R. V. Sampson in VS, I, 76-78; by W. C. 
DeVane in YR, XLVII, 108-12. 

Wau.satt, William K., and Brooks, Cleanth. 
L.‘erary Criticism: A Short History. New 
York: Knopf. Pp. 755. 

Rev. briefly by J. P. Pritchard in BA, 
XXXI, 425; by Perry Miller in Christian 
Science Monitor, Apr. 25, p. 7; by H. T. 
Moore in NYTBR, Aug. 4, p. 4; by 
Marie Hochmuth in QJS, XLIII, 312-13. 

Wittrock, Verna Dorothy. “The Re-Emer- 

gence of Realism in the Minor English 
Domestic Novel, 1824-1850.” DA, XVII, 
1344. 
Includes mention of Harriet Martineau, 
W. and M. Howitt, Catherine Gore, Fran- 
ces Trollope, Mary Sherwood, Harriet 
Mozley, Elizabeth Sewell, Lady Georgi- 
ana F ullerton, Charlotte Yonge, Frederika 
Bremer, Anne Marsh-Caldwell. 

Wong, Helene Har Lin. “The Late Victorian 
Theatre: As Reflected in The Theatre, 
1878-1897.” DA, XV (1955), 2347. (In- 
advertently omitted earlier. ) 

Wood, Herbert George. Belief and Unbelief 
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since 1850... . See VB 1955, 250. 
Rev. by George A. Foote in Isis, XLVII 
(1956), 427-28. 

Worth, George J. “The English ‘Maupas- 
sant’ School of the 18g0’s: Some Reserva- 
tions.” MLN, LXXII, 337-40. 

Wright, H. G. Boccaccio in England: From 
Chaucer to Tennyson. London: Athlone 
Pr. Pp. xiv + 495. “ 

Young, Percy M. (ed.). Letters of Edward 

Elgar, and Other Writings. London: Bles, 
1956. Pp. xxiii + 371. 
Rev. by Desmond Shawe-Taylor in NS, 
Mar. 16, p. 344; by Colin Mason in S, 
Feb. 15, p. 215. A selection, covering the 
period 1882-1933. 

Zabel, Morton Dauwen. Craft and Char- 
acter: Texts, Method, and Vocation in 
Modern Fiction. New York: Viking Pr. 
Pp. xv + 331. 

Rev. by Oscar Cargill in Chicago Rev., 
XI, pp. 99-102; by Milton Rugoff in 
HTB, July 21, p. 6; & Rose Macaulay in 
Listener, Oct. 3, p. 530; briefly in NCF, 


XII, 172; by Horace Gregory in NYTBR, 
July 21, p. 10; by David Daiches in SR, 
Apr. 13, p. 42; favorably in TLS, Sept. 


13, p. 546. Discusses Dickens, Hardy, 
Butler, Conrad, and “the terms of the ap- 
peal” from the nineteenth to the twen- 
tieth century. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS 


ARNOLD, MATTHEW (see also III, Fair- 
child, Wimsatt). 

Christensen, Merton A. “Thomas Arnold’s 

Debt to German Theologians: A Prelude 
to Matthew Arnold’s Literature and Dog- 
ma.” MP, LV, 14-20. 
An admirably succinct and lucid account 
of Thomas Arnold’s debt to the German 
biblical critics who, like Schleiermacher, 
“mediated” between the destructive at- 
tacks of rationalist critics and the uni- 
formed fervor of the Pietists—R. A. D. 

Donovan, Robert A. “Philomela: A Major 
Theme in Arnold’s Poetry.” VNL, No. 
12 (Autumn), pp. 1-6. 

Dyson, A. E. “The Last Enchantments.” 
RES, new ser., VIII, 257-65. 

In this highly rewarding analysis of The 
Scholar Gipsy Dyson replies to G. Wil- 
son Knight's “The Scholar Gipsy: An In- 
terpretation” (see VB 1955, 251).—O. M. 

Eells, John Shepard, Jr. The Touchstones of 
Matthew Arnold. . . . See VB 1956, 249. 
Rev. by Asa Briggs in Sci. and Soc., XXI, 
187-89. 
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Holloway, John. “Milton and Arnold.” EC, 
VII, 226-28. 

Johnson, Wendell Stacy. “Matthew Arnold’s 
Poetic Imagery.” DA, XVII, 3016-17. 
Miiller-Schwefe, Gerhard. Das persinliche 

Menschenbild Matthew Arnolds in der 
dichterischen Gestaltung. Tiibingen: M. 
Niemeyer, 1955. Pp. 292. 
Rev. by W. H. G. Armytage in RES, 
new ser., VIII, 349-50. 


Neiman, Fraser. “Some Newly Attributed 
Contributions of Matthew Arnold to the 
Pall Mall Gazette.” MP, LV, 84-92. 

An important contribution to Arnold’s 
bibliography. 

Neiman, Fraser. “The Zeitgeist of Matthew 
Amold.” PMLA, LXXII, 977-96. 


How Arnold used the term “Zeitgeist” 
and the meanings it had for him. 


Perrine, Laurence. “Arnold’s The Scholar 
Gipsy and Thyrsis.” Ex, XV, Item 33. 
Further argument against the proposition 
that the Gipsy Scholar symbolizes escape 
from responsibility. 

Raleigh, John Henry. Matthew Arnold and 
American Culture. Berkeley: Univ. of 


California Pr. Pp. xii + 301. 

Spector, Robert Donald. “Eliot, Pound, and 
the Conservative Tradition.” History of 
Ideas News Letter, III (April), 2-5. 


Modern poets are in Arnold’s tradition of 
social criticism, but Arnold remained truly 


concerned while the social criticism of 
modern ts takes the form of the re- 
jection of society. 

Templeman, William D. “Matthew Arnold 
and the American Way.” Ed. Forum, 
XXI, 429-36. 

Application of Amold’s “Civilization in 
the United States” to modern pressure for 
conformity. 

Tillotson, Kathleen. “Matthew Arnold and 
Carlyle.” Proc. British Acad., 1956, Vol. 
XLII, 133-53. 

An important study, well documented; 
examines the comp exity of Arnold’s re- 
sponse to the great influence of Carlyle, 
is acceptance and his rebellion”; throws 
light on some of Arnold’s poems; and 
shows the very great impact of Carlyle on 
Arnold’s “Emerson” lecture.—W. D. T. 

Woodward, Frances J. The Doctor's Dis- 
ciples... See VB 1954, 243. 

Rev. briefly by L. C. B. in Etudes anglai- 
ses, X, 160-61. 

Worth, Peter. “A Source of Excellence: Two 

of Matthew Arnold’s Terms Adapted.” 
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Prairie Schooner, XXXI, 219-27. 


BARHAM (see also III, Gray). 

Gettmann, Royal A. “Barham and Bentley.” 
JEGP, LVI, 337-46. 
On Barham’s work for Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany, especially the Ingoldsby Legends. 
Based on unpublished letters. 

BARING-GOULD. Purcell, William. Onward 
Christian Soldier: A Life of Sabine Bar- 
ing-Gould, 1834-1924. London: Long- 
mans. Pp. vii + 188. 
Rev. briefly in LJ, LXXXII, 1970; by Eric 
Gillett in NER, CXLVIIL 248; by An- 
drew Wordsworth in NS, Apr. 13, PP. 493- 


94; by Karl Miller in S, May 24, p. 686; 
in TLS, Apr. 12, p. 223. 


BARRIE (see also III, Cairns). 
When Wendy Grew Up: An Afterthought, 
London: Nelson. Pp. 32. 

Rev. unfavorably by Naomi Lewis in 
NS, Dec. 28, pp. 880-81. A hitherto un- 
published scene, an epilogue to Peter Pan, 
which was performed d only once, at the 
end of the last performance of the third 
season, 1907-1908. 

Grotjahn, Martin. “The Defenses against Cre- 
ative Anxiety in the Life and Work of 
James Barrie.” Amer. Imago, XIV, 143-48. 

Skinner, John. “James M. Barrie, or The Boy 
Who Wouldn’t Grow Up.” Amer. Imago, 
XIV, 111-41. 


BE RBOHM. Mainly on the Air. Enl. ed. 
London: Heinemann. Pp. 192. 
Rev. by Richard Mayne in NS, Dec. 21, 
pp. 857-58; by Bernard Levin in S, Dec. 
13, B- 839; in TLS, Dec. 27, p. 787. A new 
tion with several additional essays. 


Pearson, Hesketh. “The Incomparable Max.” 

i Arts, XLI (August), 16-17, 84- 
5. 

Raymond, John. “The Unmaximilian Max.” 
NS, June 8, p. 736. 

Searle, Ronald. “Note on Max Beerbohm.” 
NER, CXLVIIL, 299. 

Stanford, Derek. “Sir Max Beerbohm.” Dub- 
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Oct. 20, p. 10: by Mary Stocks in Man- 
chester Guardian, Aug. 30, p. 4; by Betty 
Miller in NS, Aug. 31, pp. 253-54; by Jen- 
ny Nasmith in §, Sept. 20, p. 371; very 
favorably in TLS, Oct. 4, p. 592. 


MEREDITH (see also BEERBOHM: Beer- 
bohm). 

Austin, Deborah S. “Meredith on the Nature 
of Metaphor.” TQ, XXVII, 96-102. 

Bartlett, Phyllis. “George Meredith: Early 

Manuscript Poems in the Berg Collec- 
tion.” Bull. New York Pub. Libr., LXI, 
396-415. 
An interleaved copy of Meredith’s Poems, 
1851, in which appear 41 poems in his 
handwriting, some of them later pub- 
lished, some still uncollected. Each of his 
entries is described in this article. 

Cline, C. L. “The Letters of George Mere- 
dith.” Libr. Chronicle of Univ. of Texas, 
VI, 30-32. 

Friedman, Norman. “The Jangled Harp: 
Symbolic Structure in Modern Love.” 
MLQ, XVIII, 9-26. 

Harrison, Thomas P. “Meredith as Poet of 
Birds.” Bird Notes (London), XXVII, 
249-54. 

Landis, Joseph C. “George Meredith’s Com- 
edy.” Boston Univ. Studies in English, I1 
(1956), 17-35. 

Lindsay, Jack. George Meredith: His Life and 
Work. . . . See VB 1956, 259. 

Rev. by F. Léaud in Etudes anglaises, X, 
65-66. 

Watson, Robert. “George Meredith’s Sandra 

Belloni.” ELH, XXIV, 321-35. 


Sentimentalism equated with estrange- 
ment from nature, as the theme of Mere- 
dith’s third novel. 


MILL (see also II, Rogin; III, Aiken, Pank- 
hurst ). 


Atkinson, R. F. “J. S. Mill’s ‘Proof’ of the 
Principle of Utility.” Philosophy, XXXII, 
158-67. 

Replies to recent defenses of Mill’s proof 
by Mabbott, Raphael, and others, and 
maintains that they are fallacious. 

Borchard, Ruth. John Stuart Mill: The Man. 
London: Watts. Pp. 156. 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


Rev. briefly by Betty Miller in TC, CLXI, 
592-94. 

Lindley, Dwight N. “John Stuart Mill: The 
Second Greatest Influence.” VNL, No. 11 
(Spring), pp. 25-26. 

Mineka, Francis E. (ed.). “John Stuart Mill: 
Letters on the French Revolution of 
1830.” VS, I, 137-54. 

Four letters, one hitherto unpublished and 
two until now not definitely ascribed to 
Mill, which reveal the enthusiasm with 
which Mill first regarded the revolution. 

Mueller, Iris W. John Stuart Mill and French 
Thought. .. . See VB 1956, 260. 

Rev. by C. H. Van Duzer in AHR, LXII, 
385-86; by A. Dwight Culler in JEGP, 
LVI, 293-94. 

Packe, Michael St. John. The Life of John 
Stuart Mill. ... See VB 1956, 260. 

Rev. by Harold T. Parker in SAQ, LVI, 
247-49. 

Rees, John Collwyn. Mill and His Early Crit- 
ics... . See VB 1956, 260. 

Rev. by J. H. Burns in History, XLII, 275; 
by F. A. Hayek in JMH, XXIX, 184. 

Robbins, Lionel. “Packe on Mill.” Economica, 

new ser., XXIV, 250-59. 
Robbins notes Packe’s Stracheyan tend- 
ency towards inventing colo detai 
which no evidence can either prove or dis- 
rove. He contends that Hayek and Packe 
ve given us a very full picture, but have 
not changed the view of Mill which we 
“ from the Autobiography and from 
ain. 

MOORE (see also III, Clark, Phelps; BEER- 
BOHM: Beerbohm). 

Letters to Lady Cunard, 1895-1933. Ed. Ru- 

pert Hart-Davis. London: Hart-Davis. 
Pp. 208. 
Rev. by Eric Gillett in NER, CXLIX, 237- 
38; iy 4 Richard Mayne in NS, Sept. 21, p. 
362; by Thomas Hogan in §, Sept. 30, p. 
372; in TLS, Sept. 20, p. 562. 

Chaikin, M. “George Moore’s A Mummer’s 
Wife and Zola.” Rev. de litt. comp., XXXI, 
85-88. 

That A Mummer’s Wife (1885) is an imi- 
tation of Zola is well known, and it has 
been called the first British novel in the 
naturalistic mode. This study shows how 
yeuy great was Moore’s dependence on 


Cunard, Nancy. G. M.: Memories of George 
Moore. ... See VB 1956, 260. 


Rev. by Jean Noél in Etudes anglaises, X, 
268; by DeLancey Ferguson in HTB, 
Aug. 11, p. 9; by Kay Dick in Manchester 
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Guardian, Oct. 5, 1956; briefly in NCF, 
XII, 173-74; by Bernard Wall in TC, 
CLXI, 80-82. 


MORRIS (see also I, McLean; III, Anshen, 
Kegel, Wimsatt; BEERBOHM: Beer- 
bohm). 

Dewsnap, Terence. “Symmetry in the Early 
Poetry of William Morris.” N & Q, new 
ser., IV, 132-33. 

Macleod, Robert Duncan. William Morris as 
Seen by His Contemporaries. London: 
W &R Holmes. Pp. 23. 

“A William Morris Exhibition.” TLS, Aug. 2, 
p. 476. 

“The Typographical Adventures of Wil- 
liam Morris,” an exhibition sponsor d by 
the William Morris Society in London. 


NEWMAN. Autobiographical Writings. . . . 
See VB 1956, 261. 
Rev. in Listener, Feb. 14, p. 174; by W. 
C. Heiser in LJ, LXXXII, 1058; by F. F. 
McGrath in Manchester Guardian, Mar. 
5, p. 4; by J. M. Cameron in NS, Feb. 16, 
pp. 209-10; by Chad Walsh in NYTBR, 
Mar. 31, p. 14; by Christopher Hollis in 
S, Dec. 14, 1956, p. 869; favorably by A. 
Dwight Culler in VS, I, 88-go. 

Catholic Sermons of Cardinal Newman. Ed. 
Birmingham Oratory. London: Burns & 


Oates. Pp. 134. 

Rev. by Fr. Zeno in Dublin Rev., 
CCXXXI, 369-73; by Jacques Vallette in 
Mercure de France, CCCXXXIII, 532; in 
TLS, Mar. 15, p. 165. First publication of 
sermons delivered at Birmingham. 

Spark, Muriel, and Stanford, Derek (eds.). 

The Letters of John Henry Newman. Lon- 
don: Owen. Pp. 251. 
Rev. by Fr. Zeno in Dublin Rev., 
CCXXXI, 369-73; Raymond in 
NS, July 6, pp. 27-28; by Sean O’Faolain 
in S, July 5, p. 21; in TLS, Aug. 16, p. 
496. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey (ed.). Newman: Prose 
and Poetry. London: Hart-Davis. Pp. 842. 
Rev. by F. F. McGrath in Manchester 
Guardian, Mar. 5, p. 4; by Jacques Val- 
lette in Mercure de France, CCCXXXIII, 
340; by J. M. Cameron in NS, Feb. 16, pp. 
209-10; unfavorably by Graham Hough in 
S, Mar. 22, p. 380; in TLS, Feb. 1, p. 63. 

Boekraad, A. The Personal Conquest of Truth 
According to J. H. Newman. .. . See VB 
1956, 261. 

Rev. briefly by Kurt F. Reinhardt in BA, 
XXXI, 87-88. 

Cameron, James Munro. John Henry New- 

man. ... See VB 1956, 261. 
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Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes anglaises, 
_ X, 165-66. 

Chadwick, Owen. From Bossuet to Newman: 
The Idea of Doctrinal Development. Lon- 
don: Cambridge Univ. Pr. Pp. xii + 254. 
Rev. by Howard Root in S, Dec. 6, p. 803; 
in TLS, Dec. 6, g 744; and reply by 
Maurice Bévenot, S. J., . 27, p. 787. 

Culler, A. Dwight. The Imperial Intellect. 
... See VB 1956, 261. 

Rev. by Walter E. Houghton in JEGP, 
LVI, 149°51;,by Martin J. Svaglic in MP, 
LV, 66-70 (“The best work on Newman 
in almost twenty-five years”); by Barry 
Ulanov in Rev. of Religion, XXII, 89-91; 
by Paul Andrews in StI, XLV, 373-75. 

Culler, A. Dwight. “John Henry Newman.” 
VNL, No. 12 (Autumn), pp. 24-26. 

Dessain, C. Stephen. “Newman’s First Con- 
version.” Stl, XLV, 44-59. 

Davis, H. Francis. “Newman on Educational 
Method.” Dublin Rev., CCXXX, 101-13. 

Kenny, Terence. The Political Thought of 
John Henry Newman. London: Long- 
mans. Pp. x + 208. 

Rev. by Fr. Zeno in Dublin Rev., 
CCXXXI, 369-73; by Jacques Vallette in 
Mercure de France, CCCXXXI, 321; by 
= Raymond in NS, July 6, pp. 27-28; 

y Sean O’Faolain in S, July 5, p. 21; by 
Paul Andrews in StI, XLV, 373-75; in 
TLS, Aug. 16, p. 496. 

Mackermess, E. D. “John Henry Newman’s 

‘Religious Music’.”, LOHR, CLXXXII, 
130-36. 
An analysis of Newman’s pulpit oratory. 
Concludes that in his Catholic sermons 
Newman “voluntarily compromised a part 
of his primal integrity.” 

Noel, Elisabeth Ann. “An Edition of Poems 

by John Henry Cardinal Newman.” DA, 
XVII, 356-57. 
Summarizes a dissertation that gives “the 
first critical edition of Newman's poetry,” 
consisting of an introduction, the texts of 
all the poems known to have been writ- 
ten by Newman, together with textual 
notes recording the significant variants 
which occur in the MSS and editions used 
by the editor, etc. It is stated that more 
than half of Newman’s two hundred 
poems were written between Nov., 1832, 
and June, 1833. is clearly a notable 
contribution.—W. D. T. 

Rea, (Father) David F. “Newman: Supreme- 
ly Literary.” VNL, No. 12 (Autumn), 
pp. 13-16. 

Townsend, Francis G. “Newman and the 
Problem of Critical Prose.” VNL, No. 11 


(Spring), pp. 22-25. 

Fr. Zeno. John Henry Newman: Our Way to 
Certitude. An Introduction to Newman's 
Psychological Discovery, the  Illative 
Sense and His “Grammar of Assent”. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. Pp. xiv + 279. 

Rev. by H. Francis Davis in Dublin Rev., 
CCXXXI, 373-75. 


OLIPHANT. Henderson, Philip. The Life of 
Laurence Oliphant: Traveller, Diplomat, 
and Mystic. .. . See VB 1956, 261. 

Rev. briefly a Eric Gillett in NER, 
31-36; 
Pp. 79. 


by N. L. in NS, Jan. 19, 


OUIDA. Stirling, Monica. The Fine and the 
Wicked: The Life and Times of Ouida. 
London: Gollancz. Pp. 223. 

Rev. by Christopher Sykes in S, Dec. 20, 
p. 876; unfavorably in TLS, Dec. 2, p. 
774- 


PATER (see also III, Cecil, Rose, Ryals; 
BEERBOHM: Beerbohm). 

Cecil, Lord David. Walter Pater. . . . See 
VB 1956, 261. 


Rev. by V. de S. Pinto in RES, new ser., 
VIII, 218. 


Wellek, René. “Walter Pater’s Literary 
Theory and Criticism.” VS, I, 29-46. 

West, Paul. “A Narrowed Humanism: Pater 
and Malraux.” Dalhousie Rev., XXXVII, 
278-84. 

PATMORE (see also II, Grylls; Ill, Fair- 

child). 

De La Mare, Walter. “Metrical Technique.” 
NER, CXLVI (1956), 89-97; 156-67. 
Includes discussion of Patmore’s ideas 
about the meters of prose and poetry. 

Oliver, Edward James. Coventry Patmore. 
... See VB 1956, 262. 

Rev. briefly in N & Q, new ser., IV, 46; 
in TLS, Jan. 25, p. 50; by John Keating 
in VS, I, 206-7. 

Reid, John Cowie. The Mind and Art of 
Coventry Patmore. London: Routledge 
and K. Paul. Pp. viii + 358. 

Rev. by A. O. J. Cockshut in Manchester 
Guardian, fee. g, p. 8; by Richard Sulli- 
van in NYTBR, Sept. 8, p. 14; briefly by 
Betty Miller in TC, CLXI, 501-2; in TLS, 
ae 4 24, p. 320; by John Keating in VS, 

» 200-7. 
PATTISON. Green, Vivian Hubert Howard. 


Oxford Common Room: A Study of Lin- 
coln College and Mark Pattison. London: 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


Edward Arnold. Pp. 336. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 20, p. 774. 


ROLFE. Woolf, Cecil. Baron Corvo: A Bibli- 
ography of Frederick Rolfe. London: 
Hart-Davis. Pp. 136. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 18, p. 40. 


ROSSETTIS (see also II, Grylls; III, Fack- 
ler, Ryals; BEERBOHM: Beerbohm). 
Doughty, Oswald (ed.). The Poems of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. London: Dent. Pp. xxiv 

+ 328. 
Rev. in TLS, Aug. 9, p. 484; by P. F. 
Baum in VS, I, 203-4. 

Doughty, Oswald. Dante Gabriel Rossettt. 
(“British Book News: Bibliographical 
Ser. of Supplements,” No. 85.) London: 
Longman, Green. Pp. 32. 

Noticed by Jacques Vallette in Mercure 
de France, CCCXXXIII, 534. 

Ray, S. N. “The First Literary Friendship of 
D. G. Rossetti.” N & Q, new ser., IV, 453- 
54. 

RUSKIN (see also III, Hitchcock, Kegel, 
Wimsatt; CARLYLE: Burd). 

Adams, Richard P. “Architecture and the Ro- 
mantic Tradition.” Amer. Quart., IX, 46- 
62. 

Autret, Jean. L’Influence de Ruskin sur la vie, 

les idées et Toeuvre de Marcel Proust. 
... See VB 1956, 262. 
Rev. by Harry Levin in French Rev., 
XXX, 417; unfavorably by L. A. Bisson in 
French Studies, X1, 188-89; by Douglas 
W. Alden in RoR, XLVII, 155-56. 

Evans, Joan, and Whitehouse, John Howard 
(eds.). The Diaries of John Ruskin (1835- 
1847)... . See VB 1956, 262. 

Rev. by Bertram Morris in JAA, XV, 
4915935 by Jacques Vallette in Mercure 

rance, CCCXXXIX, 148-49; briefly 
by Eric Gillett in NER, CXLVII (1956), 
319-24; in SR, Feb. 16, p. 50; briefly b 
Betty Miller in TC, CLXI, 82-83; in TLS, 
Mar. 22, p. 176; by John Bradley in VS, 
I, 100-101. 

Evans, Joan. “John Ruskin as Artist.” Apollo, 
LXVI, 139-45. 

Fain, John Tyree. Ruskin and the Economists. 
.... See VB 1956, 262. 

Rev. by Scott Gordon in JPE, LXV, 461; 
by Charles T. Dougherty in MLN, LXXII, 
626-27. 

Kegel, Charles H. “Ruskin’s St. George in 
America.” Amer. Quart., IX, 412-20. 
Interesting history of the “Ruskin Co-op- 
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erative Association” in Tennessee.— 
C. T. D. 


Maslenikov, Oleg A. “Ruskin, Bely, and the 

Solov’yovs.” Slavonic and East European 
Rev., XXXV, 15-24. 
Bely knew Ruskin’s works through Mme. 
Solov’yov and he drew many images and 
perhaps the theme of his Third Sym- 
phony: The Return from Ruskin. 

Spence, Margaret E. “The Guild of St. 
George: Ruskin’s Attempt to Translate 
His Ideas into Practice.” Bull. John Ry- 
lands Libr., XL, 147-201. 

“This St. George’s work was to John Rus- 
kin the prime task of his life. . . . It may 

- be that too many of his critics have 
paused to mock, pity, and rebuke . . .” 
This impressive article quotes from vari- 
ous unpublished letters.—W. D. T. 

Viljoen, Helen Gill. Ruskin’s Scottish Heri- 
tage. ... See VB 1956, 263. 


Rev. by Francis G. Townsend in JEGP, 
LVI, 295-98; by S. O. A. Ullmann in 
MLN, LXXII, 225-28; by Robert A. Col- 
by in MP, LIV, 210-12. 


RUSSELL. My Indian Mutiny Diary. Ed. 

Michael Edwardes. London: Cassel. Pp. 
xxvii + 288. 
Rev. by H. Baerlein in CR, CXCII, 121; 
by Alan Hodge in History Today, VU, 
483; by Paul Johnson in NS, June 8, pp. 
743-44; by Colin Welch in S, June 7, pp. 
754-55; in TLS, June 14, p. 362. 

SCHREINER. Gregg, Lyndall. Memories of 
Olive Schreiner. London: Chambers. Pp. 
78. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 13, p. 754. 

Kindilien, Carlin T. “Stephen Crane and the 
‘Savage Philosophy’ of Olive Schreiner.” 
Boston Univ. Studies in English, III, 97- 
107. 

SHARP (see also III, Garbaty ). 

Iorio, John J. “A Victorian Controversy: Wil- 
liam Sharp’s Letters on ‘Motherhood’.” 
Colby Libr. Quart., IV, 178-84. 

SHAW (see also I, Gordan; III, Cairns, Gar- 
baty, Harris; DICKENS: Johnson). 
Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville Barker. 
Ed. C. B. Purdom. London: Phoenix 

House. Pp. viii + 206. 


Rev. by Gordon Gould in Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, Jan. 27, p. 3; by W. P. Eaton 
in HTB, Feb. 17, p. 9; by Gerard Fay in 
Manchester Guardian, Apr. 12, p. 6; by 
Jacques Vallette in Mercure de France, 
CCCXXXIII, 337; by T. C. Worsley in 
NS, Mar. 30, pp. 415-16; briefly by Ger- 
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ard Fay in S, June 7, p. 759; by Warren 
S. Smith in The Shaw Bulletin, II, No. 1, 
21-24; by D. E. Solem in Theatre Arts, 
XLI (May), 16, 89; in TLS, Mar. 29, 
p. 190; by H. M. Jones in VS, I, 165-72. 

My Dear Dorothea: A Practical System of 

Moral Education for Females Embodied 
in a Letter to a Young Person of That Sex. 
London: Phoenix House. Pp. 55. 
Rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in Chicago 
— Tribune, May 26, p. 8; by Rod 
Nordell in Christian Science Monitor, 
May 2, p. 7; by Walter Kerr in HTB, 
Apr. 28, p. 1; by E. F. Walbridge in LJ, 
LXXXII, 1534-35; by Lewis Nichols in 
NYTBR, Apr. 28, F 12; by Mark Ben- 
nett in The Shaw Bulletin, II, No. 2, 17- 
18; in TLS, Nov. 16, 1956, p. 682; by 
H. M. Jones in VS, I, 165-72. 

Barber, George S. “Shaw’s Contributions to 
Music Criticism.” PMLA, LXXII, 1005- 
17. : 

Barrett, William. “A Plausible Irishman.” 
ParR, XXIV, 101-5. 

Barrett says that contemporary play- 
wrights have no idea of how to make a 
statement and no statements to make 
anyway, which is one way of accounting 
for the current Shaw . After every- 
thing has been said against Shaw, and al- 
most everything has, it is still true that he 
was a master craftsman. His delight in 
ideas as toys gave him a passable substi- 
tute for dramatic objectivity. Barrett com- 
pares Shaw with O'Neill. Shaw seldom 
creates psychological tension or a power- 
fully emotional scene, but through the 

larney comes a real feeling for people; 
O'Neill, on the other hand, can create the 
tensions and produce the profundity, but 
his attitude toward people remains cere- 
bral and remote. 

Benedictine Nuns, Stanbrook. In a Great 

Tradition. . . . See VB 1956, 263. 
Rev. by Ruth A. Ames in CWd, 
CLXXXV, 475-76; by Aelred Graham in . 
HTB, June 23, p. 6; by Peter Quennell 
in NYTBR, June 30, p. 4. 

Bourget-Pailleron, Robert. “Revue dramat- 

ique.” Rev. des deux mondes, Feb. 1, 
pp. 531-36. 
Contains a review of César et Cléopatre, 
translated from Shaw by Henriette 
Hamon, with the collaboration of Jean 
Marsan. 

Cathey, Kenneth Clay. “George Bernard 
Shaw’s Drama of Ideas.” DA, XVII, 2606. 

Collins, P. A. W. “Shaw on Shakespeare.” 
Shakespeare Quarterly, VII, 1-13. 

Collis, John Stewart. “The Two Bernard 
Shaws.” Dublin Mag., new ser., XXXI, 


(July-September, 1956), 36-40. 
Shaw is “a sea of confusing lucidity.” 
Couchman, Gordon W. “Here Was A Caesar: 
Shaw’s Comedy Today.” PMLA, LXXII, 
272-85. 
Diesel, Leota. “The Traveling ‘Fair Lady’.” 
Theatre Arts, XLI (October), 63-64, 94. 
Ervine, St. John Greer. Bernard Shaw... . 
See VB 1956, 263. 
Rev. briefly by Roger B. Dooiey in CWd, 
CLXXXIV, 313; by Kenneth Muir in EC, 
VII, 217-21; briefly by Eric Gillett in 
NER, CXLVII (1956), 143-48; by Walter 
Pritchard Eaton in VOR, XXXIII, 124- 


27. 

Eyrignoux, T. “Le Centenaire de la Naissance 
de Bernard Shaw.” Etudes anglaises, X, 
123-27. 

Eyrignoux discusses Shaw’s reputation at 
oo. and expresses disappointment at 

t. John Ervine’s, Bernard Shaw: His Life, 
Work, and Friends. 

Gordan, John D. “Bernard Shaw: 1856-1956; 
An Exhibition from the Berg Collection.” 
Bull. New York Pub. Libr., LXI, 117-38, 
192-207, 250-59. 

Rev. in TLS, Feb. 1, p. 72. This was pub- 
lished as a separate oe (pp. 51) 
by the New York Public Library. 

Henderson, Archibald. George Bernard Shaw: 
Man of the Century. . . . See VB 1956, 


264. 
Rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, Dec. 9, 1956, p. 3; by 
E. F. Melvin in Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Dec. 27, 1956, p. 7; by Ward More- 
house in Theatre Arts, XLI, 62; by Walter 
Pritchard Eaton in VOR, XXXIII, 124-27. 
Jones, Howard Mumford. “Shaw as a Vic- 
torian.” VS, I, 165-72. 
Rev. of biographies by Ervine, Hender- 
son, and Winsten (see VB 1956, 263, 264, 
265). Connects Shaw’s radicalism, ra- 
tionalism, hero-worship, and dramatic 
technique with their Victorian origins. 
Krabbe, Henning. Bernard Shaw on Shake- 
speare and English Shakespearean Acting. 
Pubs. of the Univ. of Aarhus, XXVII, 
Supp. B. Aarhus, Denmark: University 
Pr., 1955. Pp. 66. 
Rev. by St. Vincent Troubridge in 
Shakespeare Quarterly, VIII, 101-4. 
“Major Barbara”. Theatre Arts, XLI (Janu- 
ary), 21-22. 
Review of the Producers’ Theatre produc- 
tion directed by Charles Laughton. 


McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Victorian 
Shaw.” VNL, No. 11 (Spring), pp. 16- 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


19. 

McDowell, Frederick P. W. “The World, 
God, and World Bettering: Shaw’s 
Buoyant Billions.” Boston Univ. Studies 
in English, Ill, 167-76. 

Moffett, John. “When Shaw to Savage 
Spoke.” NER, CXLIX, 27-29. 

How Shaw, during his visit to New Zeal- 


and in 1934, gave impetus to a program to 
give free to 


O'Donnell, Norbert F. “Shaw, Bunyan, and 
Puritanism.” PMLA, LXXII, 520-33. 
Perrine, Laurence. “Shaw’s Arms and the 

Man.” Ex, XV, Item 54. 
On Sergius as the consistent disillusioned 
romantic. 

Rypins, Stanley. “Bernard Shaw Rémem- 
bered.” VOR, XXXIII, 80-92. 

Schlauch, Margaret. “Symbolic Figures and 
the Symbolic Technique of George Ber- 
nard Shaw.” Sci. and Soc., XXI, 210-21. 

Shaw Bulletin — 


Vol. II, No. 1 (January, 1957) has items: 
‘Leaves from a Prison Diary,’ an early 
Shaw book review (pp. 1-3); “Shavian 
News Notes” (pp. 3-4); “A Continuing 
Check-list of Shaviana” (pp. 4, 24-25); 
Rice, Elmer, “Extemporaneous Remar! 
Made at a Luncheon at the Hotel Savoy. 
London Given by the British Society o 
Authors and Composers, On the Centen- 
ary of George Bernard Shaw’s Birth, July 
26, 1956” (pp. 5-7); Rockman, Robert 
E., “Dickens and Shaw: Another Paral- 
lel” (pp. 8-10); Weintraub, Stanley, 
“Bernard Shaw, Charles Lever and Im- 
maturity” (pp. 11-15); “Theatre Notes” 
— by Maxwell Steinhardt on Laughton’s 
version of Major Barbara (pp. 15-16), by 
Felix Grendon on the Maurice Evans 
production of The Apple Cart; “G. B. S. 
— Published and Recorded” —by Mark 
Bennett on the Cambridge Drama Festi- 
val recording of Saint Joan (pp. 19-20), 
by Ozy on a book by Tullah Innes Han- 
ley called The Strange Triangle of G. B. 
S. (pp. 20-21), by Warren S. Smith a 
review of Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Gran- 
ville Barker edited by C. B. Purdom (pp. 
21-24). 

No. 2 (May, 1957) has items: “Archi- 
bald Henderson, Shavian Biographer Ex- 
traordinary: An Eightieth Birthday Sa- 
lute” — by Brooks Atkinson “Henderson 
and Shaw: Plain Facts and Brilliant 
Answers” (pp. 1-3), by Lucile Kelling 
“Archibald Henderson: A Selected Bibli- 
ography of His Writings on Shaw, Drama 
and _ Theatre” (pp. 3-8); Weintraub 
Stanley, “The Garnetts, The Fabians an 
The Paradox Club” (pp. 9-12); “Shavian 
News Notes” (pp. 13-14); “A Continuing 
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Check-list of Shaviana” (pp. 14, 24-25); 
Miller, Henry, “An American’s Point of 
View re The Strange Triangle of G. B.S. 
—A_ Rebuttal” (pp. 15-16); Bennett 
Mark, “G, B. S.’s Advice to Children of 
All Ay es,” a review of Shaw’s My Dear 
“Theatre Notes” 
‘beth and William 
Landis production of In Good King 
Charles's Golden Days (pp. 19-20); by 
Felix Grendon on a Shaw evening at the 
po ma Club, two short plays, The Fasci- 
Foundl. ing and Why She Would 
ton. 20-22); “Shavian Dead Letter 
Pie” (pp. 23-24). 
No. 3 (September, 1957), has items: 
oan, William T., “Romain Rolland an 
ographer’s Blunders Corrected: S. 
on Edward McNulty’s ‘George | je 
Shaw as a Boy’” (pp. 7-10); “Shavian 
News Notes” (pp. 10, 25); Han, Tien, 
“Bernard Shaw: Master of Realist Drama 
[A Chinese Communist Perspective]” 
(pp. 11-15); McDowell, . erick P. 
W., “Guildenstern Among the Biogra- 
hers,” a review of Stephen Winsten’s 
Apostle: The Private Life of Ber- 
on Shaw (pp. 16-20); Smith, Warren 
, “The Nun and the Dramatist,” a re- 
ae of In a Great Tradition: Tribute 
to Dame Laurentia rs Abbess 
of Stanbrook (pp. : 21-23); “A Continuing 
Check-list of Shaviana’ Bl pp. 24-25). 
“Shaw and the Actor.” Theatre Arts, XLI 
(March), 29-30, 88-89. 
Players Rex Harrison and Siobhan Mc- 


Kenna answer questions about Henry 
Higgins and Saint Joan. 

Silverman, Albert H. “Bernard Shaw’s 
Shakespeare Criticism.” PMLA, LXXII, 
722-36. 

Shaw’ s criticism of Shakespeare explained 


as “dogma consistent with his antitragic, 
antiromantic criticism of art and life.” 


Smoker, Barbara. “The £ s d of G. B. S.” 
NS, Feb. 23, pp. 227-28. 


An account of the current condition of 
Shaw’s estate. 


Smoker, Barbara. “Shaw and the Alphabet.” 
NS, Jan. 26, pp. 94-96. 

Vielleux, Jere Shanor. “An Analysis of the 
Rhetorical Situation and Rhetorical Char- 
acter Types in Selected Plays of George 
Bernard Shaw.” DA, XVII, 2089. 

Weintraub, Stanley. “Bernard Shaw, Novel- 
ist.” DA, XVII, 369-70. 

West, E. J. “G. B. S. and the Rival Queens 
— Duse and Bernhardt.” QJS, XLIII, 365- 


73- 
Winsten, Stephen. Jesting Apostle: The Pri- 
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vate Life of Bernard Shaw... . 
1956, 265. 

Rev. by Stanley Weintraub in CE, XIX, 
87; by Edward Wagenknecht in Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, July 14, p. 2; by E. F. 
Melvin in Christian Science Monitor, 
June 6, p. 7; briefly by Geor ae Freedley 
in LJ, LXXXII, 321.:: briefly by Eric 
Gillett in NER, CXLVII (1956), 143- “48; 
by Frederick P. W. McDowell in The 
Shaw Bulletin, fi No. 3, 16-20; by Ed- 
mund Fuller in SR, July 27, p. 18; in TLS, 
July 27, p. 441. 

SMILES. Smiles, Aileen. Samuel Smiles and 
His Surroundings. . . . See VB 1956, 265. 
Rev. by F. W. Gray in Dalhousie Rev., 
XXXVI, 433-35; by Louis Rocher in 
Etudes anglaises, X, 267-68. 

SMITH, SYDNEY. Auden, W. H. (ed.). 
Selected Writings of Sydney Smith. Lon- 
don: Faber. Pp. xx + 396. 

Rev. by W. H. Hughes in NS, Dec. 28, 
p. 882; in TLS, Oct. 11, p. 604. 

Smith, Nowell C. (ed.). Selected Letters of 
Sydney Smith. . . . See VB 1956, 265. 
Rev. favorably by André Parreaux in 
Etudes anglaises, X, 61-62. 

STEPHEN. Appleman, Philip. “Evolution 
and Two Critics of Art and Literature.” 
Proc. of the Third International Congress 
on Aesthetics, pp. 237-40. 

Sheen, Edwin Drummond. “Leslie Stephen, 
Man of Letters and Critic of Literature.” 
DA, XVII, 2003-4. 

Tolleson, Floyd Clyde, Jr. “The Relation Be- 
tween Leslie Stephen’s Agnosticism anad 
Voltaire’s Deism.” DA, XV (1955), 2218- 


See VB 


19. 

Ullmann, S. O. A. (ed.). Men, Books, and 
Mountains: Essays of Leslie Stephen. 
London: Hogarth Pr., 1956. Pp. — 
Rev. by John Bayley in S, a 11 
59; in TLS, Feb. 15, p. 98; Pay i 
Bicknell in VS, I, 103. Previously nae 
lected essays, mainly from Cornhill and 
National Review. 


Wellek, René. “Leslie Stephen’s Stature as 
a Literary Critic.” VNL, No. 11 (Spring), 
pp. 19-22. 

STEVENSON (see also III, Phelps). 

Jordan, John E. (ed.). Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Silverado Journal... . See VB 1955; 


269. 
Rev. by Lionel Stevenson in MLN, 
LXXII, 62-64. 


Aldington, Richard. Portrait of a Rebel: The 


Life and Work of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
London: Evans. Pp. 245. 

Rev. unfavorably by Janet Adam Smith 
in NS, Oct. 12, pp. 470-71; by Iain Ham- 
ilton in S, Sept. 27, p. 402; in TLS, Oct. 
4, P. 594- 

Chamson, André. “R. — L. Stevenson et les 
Cévennes.” Rev. des deux mondes, Apr. 
1, pp. 422-29. 

Ferguson, DeLancey, and Waingrow, Mar- 
shall (eds.). R. L. S.: Stevenson’s Letters 
to Charles Baxter... . See VB 1956, 265. 
Rev. by A. Dwight Culler in JEGP, LVI, 
292-93; by Compton Mackenzie in S 
Feb. 180; briefly by Betty Miller in 
TC, CLXI, 265; in TLS, Mar. 15, p. 160. 

J. P. H. “Treasure Island at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford.” NS, Jan. 5, p. 13. 

The adaption was by Joan Littlewood. 

McKay, George L. (comp.). A Stevenson 
Library: Catalogue of a Collection of 
Writings by and about Robert Louis 
Stevenson Formed by Edwin J. Beinecke. 
Vol. III: Autograph Letters by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and His Wife. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Libr. (For Vol. I see 
VB 1951, 270; Vol. II see VB 1953, 
262.) Pp. 351. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 15, p. 160. 

Neider, Charles (ed.). Our Samoan Adven- 
ture... .See VB 1956, 266. 

Rev. by Eric Gillett in NER, CXLVI 
(1956), 281-88. 

Poston, Lawrence, III. “‘Markheim’ and 
Chesterton’s “The Hammer of God’.” 
NCF, XII, 235-36. 

Stevenson, Robert. “Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Musical Interests.” PMLA, LXXII, 700- 
704. 

SURTEES. Noakes, Aubrey. Horses, Hounds 
and Humans. London: Oldbourne Pr. Pp. 
184. 

Rev. by V. S. Pritchett in NS, June 1, 
pp. 709-10. Biography of Surtees. 

SWINBURNE (see also III, Fairchild, Rose, 
Ryals; BEERBOHM: Beerbohm). 

Connolly, Thomas E. “Swinburne on “The 
Music of Poetry’.” PMLA, LXXII, 680- 
88. 

Lang, Cecil Y. “A Manuscript, a Mare’s-Nest, 
and a Mystery.” Yale Univ. Libr. Gazette, 
XXXI, 163-71. 

Noyes, Alfred. “Dinner at the Pines: Remi- 
niscences of Swinburne.” Listener, Mar. 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


28, pp. 507-8. 
Viljoen, Helen Gill. “Swinburne’s ‘Boo’.” 
VNL, No. 12 (Autumn), p. 29. 


SYMONDS (see also STEPHEN: Apple- 
man). 

Losa, Mary Jane. “John Addington Symonds: 
Nineteenth-Century Historian of the 
Italian Renaissance.” DA, XVII, 2012. 


TALFOURD. Watson, Vera. “The Journals 
of Thomas Noon Talfourd.” TLS, Feb. 
8, p. 88. 


An account of five volumes of Talfourd’s 
journals for the years 1842-44, 1846, and 
1852-54. 


TAYLOR, SIR HENRY. The Statesman. 
With a New Introductory Essay by Leo 
Silberman. Cambridge: Heffer. Pp. lvi 
+ 134. 

Rev. by Henry Fairlie in S, Oct. 25, p. 


552; in TLS, Oct. 25, p. 641. A guide for 
politicians and senior civil servants first 
published in 1836. 


TENNYSON (see also I, Gordan; III, De 
Selincourt, Fairchild, Kaufman, Lang- 
baum, Lewis, Roppen, Ryals, Wain). 

Johnson, W. Stacy. “The Theme of Mar- 
riage in Tennyson.” VNL, No. 12 
(Autumn), pp. 6-8. 

Lucas, F. L. Tennyson. (“British Book News: 
Bibliographical Ser. of Supplements,” No. 
83.) London: Longmans, Green. Pp. 40. 
Rev. by Jacques Vallette in Mercure de 
France, CCCXXXIII, 163; briefly by 
Betty Miller in TC, CLXI, 592-94. 

Robson, W. W. “The Dilemma of Tenny- 
son.” Listener, June 13, pp. 963-65. 
Discusses the problem of the discrepancy 

tween Tennyson “the responsible so- 
cial being, the admirably serious and 
‘committed’ Victorian intellectual,” and 
Tennyson “the most un-strenuous, lonely, 
and poignant of poets.” 

Sanders, Charles Richard. “Tennyson and the 
Human Hand.” VNL, No. 11 (Spring), 
PP. 5-14. 

Shannon, Edgar F., Jr. “Alfred Tennyson.” 
VNL, No. 12 (Autumn), pp. 26-27. 
Stanford, W. B. The Ulysses Tlieme. . . . See 

VB 1956, 267. 
Rev. by Northrop Frye in Comp. Lit., IX, 
181-82. 

Tennyson, Sir Charles. “The Idylls of the 
King.” TC, CLXI, 277-86. 

The genesis of the poem. 
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Tennyson, Sir Charles. Stars and Markets. 
London: Chatto & Windus. Pp. 263. 


Rev. by Eric Gillett in NER, CXLIX, 
198; by Betty Miller in NS, Mar. 16, 
p. 348; by Iain Hamilton in S, Apr. 5 
p. 446; in TLS, Mar. 22, p. 180 (and 
see a letter by Sir Charles, March 29, p. 
193). Memoirs, inclding early memories 
of his grandfather, the Poet Laureate. 


THACKERAY (see also I, Dickson; III, 
Gray; DICKENS: Low). 

Fraser, Russell A. “Pernicious Casuistry: A 
Study of Character in Vanity Fair.” NCF, 
XII, 137-47. 

Krishnaswami, P. R. In Thackeray’s Work- 
shop. Madras: T. Sundara Roghavan, 
1956. Pp. 124. 
~~ by L. B. in Etudes anglaises, X, 163- 


4. 

Rader, Ralph Wilson. “Thackeray’s Injustice 
to Fielding.” JEGP, LVI, 203-12. 
Argues that Thackeray’s unfavorable lec- 
ture on iy yp occasioned by a 
sense of guilt at his own real or imagined 
shortcomings. 


Ray, Gordon N. Thackeray: The Uses of Ad- 
versity... . See VB 1956, 267. 
Rev. by L. Bonnerot in Etudes anglaises, 
X, 162-63; by 1. H. Buckley in MLN, 
LXXII, 60-62; favorably by George H. 
Ford in MP, LIV, 207-10; by Eric Gillett 
in NER, CXLVI (1956), 109-14; by Hen- 
ry Gifford in RES, new ser., VIII, 325-26; 
by P. F. Baum in SAQ, LVI, 135-36. 

Ray, Gordon N. (ed.). William Makepeace 
Thackeray’s Contributions to the Morning 
Chronicle. . . . See VB 1956, 267. 
Rev. by L. Bonnerot in Etudes anglaises, 
X, 161-62; by Lionel Stevenson in MP, 
LIV, 205-7. 

Solomon, Eric. “An Interview with Thack- 
eray.” N & Q, new ser., IV, 397-98. 


An interview conducted by the American 
novelist John Esten Cooke in 1855. 


Tilford, John E., Jr. “The Untimely Death 
of Rachel Esmond.” NCF, XII, 148-53. 
Thackeray’s inconsistency about the date 
of Rachel's death. 

THOMPSON, FRANCIS (see also III, Fack- 
ler). 

Pope, Myrtle Pihlman. “Francis Thompson: 
Poet as Critic.” DA, XVII, 2599-2600. 
Thomson, Paul van Kuykenball. “A Study 
of Certain Notebooks and Manuscripts 
of Francis Thompson in Relation to His 
Poetic Theory and Critical Procedure.” 

DA, XVII, 139. 
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Wilson, W. G. “Francis Thompson’s Out- 
look on Science.” CR, CXCII, 263-66. 


TROLLOPE (see also I, Dickson; III, West; 
BROWNINGS: Windolph). 

Cockshut, A. O. J. Anthony Trollope. . . . See 
VB 1956, 267. 
Rev. by Donald Smalley in NCF, XII, go- 
g2. 


WARD. Coghlan, Kathryn Alberta. “Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Novelist and Thinker.” 
DA, XVII, 2606-7. 

Willey, Basil. “How Robert Elsmere Struck 
Some Contemporaries.” Essays and 
Studies, 1957, new ser., X (for the Eng- 
lish Assoc. ), 53-68. 


WARREN. Yorks, Samuel Augustus. “Sam- 
uel Warren: An Early Contributor to Vic- 
torian Literature.” DA, XVI (1956), 
2171-72. 


WHITE, W. H. Maclean, Catherine Mac- 
donald. Mark Rutherford. . . . See VB 
1956, 258. 

Rev. by Rosemary Beresford in RES, new 
ser., VIII, 330-32. 


WILDE (see also III, Cairns, Peters, Rose, 
Wimsatt). 

The Importance of Being Earnest. . . . Ed. 
Sarah Augusta Dickson. See VB 1956, 
268. 

Rev. in TLS, Mar. 1, p. 136. 

Cargill, Oscar. “Mr. James’s Aesthetic Mr. 
Nash.” NCF, XII, 177-87. Evidence that 
Gabriel Nash, in The Tragic Muse, is 
drawn from Oscar Wilde. 

Finzi, John Charles (comp.). Oscar Wilde 
and His Literary Circle: A Catalogue of 
Manuscripts and Letters in the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library. Berke- 
ley: Univ. of California Pr. Pp. xxxiv 
+ 242. 

Miserocchi, Manlio. “Attraverso il centenario 
di G. B. Shaw quello di O. Wilde.” Nuova 
Antologia, CCCCLXX, 377-86. 

Ojala, Aatos. Aestheticism and Oscar Wilde. 
Part 2: Literary Style. Helsinki: Finnish 
Academy of Science and Letters, 1955. 
Pp. 270. 

Part 1 rev. by Herbert Huscher in Anglia, 
LXXIV (1956), 382-85; Parts 1 and 2 
rev. by Hans Joachim-Lang in Euphorion, 
LI, 97-100. For Part I see VB 1955, 272. 


YEATS (see also I, Gordan; III, Bayley, 


Craig, Davidson, Eliot, Garbaty, Hol- 
royd, Miles, Wain; BEERBOHM: Beer- 
bohm ). 

Collected Poems. . . . See VB 1956, 269. 
Rev. by B. R. McElderry in Personalist, 
XXXVITI, 314-15. 

The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. 
Yeats. Ed. Peter Allt and Russell Alspach. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xxxv + 884. 
Rev. by Horace Reynolds in Christian 
Science Monitor, Oct. 31, p. 11; in HTB, 
Nov. 17, p. 12; by Horace Gregory in 
NYTBR, Dec. 22, pp. 5, 18; by Winfield 
T. Scott in SR, Dec. 7, pp. 47-50. 

A Vision. . . . See VB 1956, 269. 


Rev. by W. H. Davenport in Personalist, 
XXXVIII, 315. 


Adams, Hazard. Blake and Yeats. . . . See 
VB 1956, 269. 
Rev. briefly by John P. Hughes in BA, 


XXXI, 80; by Themes Partinson in MP, 
LIV, 281-84; by V. G. Kiernan in Sci. 
and Soc., XXI, 185-87. 

Adams, Hazard. “The William Butler Yeats 
Collection at Texas.” Libr. Chronicle of 
Univ. of Texas, VI, 33-38. 


Adams, Hazard. “Yeats’s Country of the 

Young.” PMLA, LXXII, 510-19. 
Yeats’s rejected version of a play on which 
he and Lady Gregory original y collabo- 
rated. Lady Gregory’s version of the story 
appeared as The Travelling Man. 

Beerbohm, Max. “First Meetings with Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats.” AM, CC, 70-72. 

This article appeared in Listener, Jan. 6, 
1955, pp. 15-16. 

Denton, Marilyn Jewell. “The Form of 
Yeats’ Lyric Poetry.” DA, XVII, 3012. 
This dissertation suggests that Yeats gave 
far more attention to poetic form than 
is generally recognized. The writer con- 
sulted Yeats’s MS notebooks and “found 
passages illustrating his method of com- 
posing poems”; with Mrs. Yeats’s assist- 
ance, transcribed those which illustrated 
Yeats’s concern with form. She discusses 
in detail his indebtedness to certain poets, 
including William Morris. She _ lists 
Yeats’s ms according to their verse 
forms. She discusses his scattered writings 

i form. A noteworthy study. 


Donoghue, Denis. “Yeats and the Clean Out- 
line.” SeR, LXV, 202-25. 

F., G. S. “Yeats Exhibition at Reading Uni- 
versity.” NS, June 1, p. 706. 

Franklin, Laura Mabel. “The Development 
of Yeats’s Poetic Diction.” DA, XVI 

(1956), 2456-57. 


Francis G. Townsend, ed. 


Hethmon, Robert Henry, Jr. “The Theatre’s 
Anti-Self: A Study of the Symbolism of 
Yeats’ Unpopular Plays.” DA, XVII, 917. 

Less, F. N. “Yeats’s ‘Byzantium’, Dante, and 
Shelley.” N & Q, new ser., IV, 312-13. 

Mazzaro, Jerome L. “Apple Imagery in 
Yeats’ “The Song of Wandering Aengus’.” 
MLN, LXXII, 342-43. 

Argues that the imagery should be inter- 
preted mythologically rather than per- 
sonally. 

Mazzaro, Jerome L. “Yeats’ “The Second 
Coming’.” Ex, XVI, Item 6. 

On the falcon as a symbol of chaos. 

Miner, Earl Roy. “A Poem by Swift and W. 
B. Yeats’s Words upon the Window- 
pane.” MLN, LXXII, 273-75. 

Moore, John Rees. “Evolution of Myth in the 
Plays of W. B. Yeats.” DA, XVII, 1556- 
57: 

O’Brien, James Howard. “Theosophy and the 
Poetry of George Russell (AE), William 
Butler Yeats, and James Stephens.” DA, 
XVI (1956), 2167-68. 

Pirkhofer, A. M. “Zur Bildersprache von 
Blake und Yeats.” Anglia, LXXV, 224-33. 

Reid, Benjamin Lawrence. “\W. B. Yeats and 
Generic Tragedy.” DA, XVII, 2615. 

Srigley, M. B. “The Mathematical Muse.” 

Dublin Mag., new ser., XXXI, (July- 

September, 1956), 13-21. 

A most interesting article; it argues (fol- 

lowing Spengler) that “each scientific in- 

terpretation of the universe is the ration- 
alization of an epoch’s dream, and that 
this rationalization is always expressed 
mathematically.” Poetry “humanizes” the 
mathematical vision. Yeats saw the need 
of modern poetry to grasp the Einsteinian 


vision and to “humanize” it—C. T. D. 

Unterecker, John Eugene. “A Study of the 
Function of Bird and Tree Imagery in 
the Works of W. B. Yeats.” DA, XVII, 
637-38. 

Warschausky, Sidney. “W. B. Yeats as Liter- 
ary Critic.” DA, XVII, 1559-60. 

Wilson, F. A. O. “Patterns in Yeats’s Im- 
agery: The Herne’s Egg.” MP, LV, 46-52. 
A suggestive analysis of the symbolism of 
The Herne’s Egg in the light of Yeats’s 
two principal sources: the Indian philos- 
ophy of Purohit Swami and Balzac’s Sera- 
phita.—R. A. D. 


YONGE (see also III, Lewis). 
Lochhead, Marion. “The Victorian Young 
Lady.” QR, CCXCV, 323-33. 
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.. The London workman who pointed in awe to Sir Walter Scott 
crossing the street, 


.. The old charwoman who never missed her landlord’s weekly 
reading of the latest installment of Dombey and Son, 


.. The Covent Garden inebriate who plucked at Tennyson’s sleeve 
and swore future sobriety if the great man would shake his hand— 


all were part of an emerging mass reading public, described by 
Richard D. Altick as one of the great social phenomena of nineteenth- 


century England in 


The English Common Reader 


A Social History of the Mass Reading Public 
1800-1900 


Here is the story of the common reader, nameless but exceedingly 
numerous—how he came into being and why, and what his fortunes 
were in an age of profound social change. Using the experiences of 
nineteenth-century England as a case study, the author identifies some 
of the forces which are influential in determining mass reading habits 
and draws serious implications for mass communications and demo- 
cratic culture today. “He deserves our gratitude both as scholars and 
as readers, for I do not see how such a book could be made more in- 
teresting . . .” EDWARD WAGENKNECHT, The Boston Sunday Herald. 


$6.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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RICARDIAN ECONOMICS 


Mark BLauG 


An analysis of Ricardo’s school, examining the nature of its success 
and the interplay of historical and intellectual forces which finally 
broke its hold on contemporary opinion. $5.00 


LYTTON STRACHEY: HIS MIND AND ART 


CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


An exploration of the values and philosophy of life that provided the 
bases of Lytton Strachey’s influential opinions and character judg- 


$6.00 


Vale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 


ments. Numerous illustrations. 


The first complete biography of Newman— 
and the first to present him both as 
an Anglican and as a Catholic 


Newman 


HIS LIFE AND SPIRITUALITY 
By LOUIS BOUYER, C.O. 


Written at the invitation of the Birming- biography as hagiography, but hagiogra- 
ham Oratorians and using the entire col- phy as it should be written, documented 
lection of unpublished material they have and critical . .. Will approve itself to the 
preserved about him, “this is the book Newman lover, and it is also the ideal 
for those who want a key to Newman one-volume life for the general reader.” 
himself . . . It is not so much ordinary —The London Tablet 


$7.50, at your bookstore or from 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS °« 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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By and about eminent Victorians 


GEORGINA HOGARTH 
AND THE DICKENS CIRCLE 


By ArtHur A. Aprian. “A very thorough picture emerges . . . 
Professor Adrian’s admirable documentation brings out her 
flavour . . . Like all biographers of the first class, he tries to see 
his subject as she would have seen herself . . . and she comes 
clearly out of it all. . . In this book of skilled, devoted and hon- 
ourable scholarship she comes fully alive.” —New 


THE NEW OXFORD 
ILLUSTRATED DICKENS 


“Oxford University Press has recently completed its ten-year 
project known as THE New Oxrorp ILLustraTeD DickENs—21 
volumes. The pictures are by illustrators of Dickens’ own time, 
the type is eminently clear, and the paper good. Each volume has 
an introduction by a modern writer, varying from Dame Sybil 
Thorndike to Lionel Trilling. On grounds of readability, inclu- 
siveness, and price, this is the best edition of Dickens available.” 
—Paut PickreL, Harper’s Magazine. 
Cloth, each volume $3.50 
Ecrase, boxed, each volume $7.00 


TAINE’S NOTES 
ENGLAND 


By Hippotyte TAtne; translated, with an introduction by 
Epwarp Hyams. The first complete translation of this urbane 
Frenchman’s shrewd and witty analysis of Victorian England. 
Frequently amused, often charmed, and sometimes puzzled, 
Monsieur Taine has divided his observations into such categories 
as: Appearances; Some Types; Manners, Customs and Domestic 
Life; The English Mind; A Tour of Britain. Among the 24 illus- 
trations are some contemporary cartoons from Punch. Published 
by Essential Books. $6.00 


At your bookseller 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
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Literary Reviews and Essays on 
American, English, and French 
Literature 


By Henry James. Edited by Albert 
Mordell. Henry James, the critic, 
emerges from these sixty-odd essays and 
reviews on leading French, English, and 
American literary figures. None of the 
essays in this volume has ever appeared 
in book form before. The volume is pub- 
lished in a limited edition. $10.00 


Interpreter of Buddhism to the 
West: Sir Edwin Arnold 


By Brooks Wright. Arnold’s popular 
but reverent treatment of Buddhism 
helped to educate a generation of Victo- 
rian readers in respect for non-Christian 
religions. This was but one of his many 
accomplishments as Dr. Wright shows in 
his able study of the man and his oo 


The Critic’s Alchemy: A Study 
of the Introduction of French 
Symbolism into England 


By Ruth Z. Temple. “. . . combines 
sound scholarship, good criticism, and 
reader's interest in the discussion of a 
timely and little-worked topic . . . de- 
serves a wide reading . . .”—Virginia 
Quarterly Review $4.00 


The Victorian Conscience 


By Clarence R. Decker. “...a sprightly 
contribution to the history of taste that 
no student of modern fiction and drama 
can afford to ignore . . ..—New Republic 


The Touchstones of 
Matthew Arnold 


By John S. Eells, Jr. In this searching 
study, Professor Eells devotes a chapter 
to each of the touchstone passages. He 
seeks to ascertain the influences which 
swayed Arnold in their selection and ap- 
plication, the relation of those influences 
to Arnold’s own work, and the resultant 
validity of the passages as “2 
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UTILITARIANISM: The aim of the Victorian 
Bibliography is the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of users. We heartily second 
Editor Townsend’s invitation (p. 354) and 
welcome from VB’s new audience any sug- 
gestions for improvement. 


THE EVOLUTION of our Darwin Commemora- 
tive Issue (September 1959) continues. For 
this special number we are collaborating with 
the Darwin Anniversary Committee, whose 
Chairman, Bert James Loewenberg, will serve 
as co-editor. Any ideas from our readers for 
topics to be covered (and writers to cover 
them) will be welcomed. The deadline for 
manuscripts for the issue is March 1959, but 
intending contributors would do well to let 
us know their plans as soon as possible. 


IN MEMORIAM: A committee of some of the 
friends and colleagues of the late John Bartlet 
Brebner, Gouverneur Morris Professor of His- 
tory at Columbia University, have undertaken 
to provide a memorial to this great scholar 
who died last November at the age of 62. 
They propose to raise a fund of upwards of 
ten thousand dollars, the income from which 
will be used to purchase primary research ma- 
terials not otherwise available in this country. 
This collection, to be kept in the Columbia 
University Library, will include, mostly in 
microfilm, manuscripts, newspapers, and other 
documents in the three fields of Professor 
Brebner’s own scholarly interests: Canadian 
history, English constitutional and legal his- 
tory, and the history of Britain since 1750. 
The committee feels that such a collection 
would be of use to as wide a range of students 
and scholars in this country as any memorial 
could be, and that it would be unusually flex- 
ible as well as highly appropriate to its pur- 
pose. Inquiries and contributions may be sent 
to Professor R. K. Webb, Hamilton Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New York. 


oYEz. Born: a biannual literary periodical, 
English Fiction in Transition, edited at Pur- 
due University by Helmut E. Gerber. EFT 
proposes to print “short critical or analytical 
articles and bibliographies of news” on Eng- 
lish fictioners whose main work was produced 
between 1880-1920. EFT will be sent, free 
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of charge for the present, to interested schol- 
ars; write to Mr. Gerber. 

Also, Richard D. Altick and William R. 
Matthews, both of The Ohio State University, 
are compiling a comprehensive bibliography 
of doctoral dissertations in Victorian litera- 
ture, from the beginnings of academic interest 
in the field down to date. The list will include 
not only dissertations accepted by American 
and Canadian universities, but also those ac- 
cepted by universities in Britain and on the 
Continent. Plans for publication will be an- 
nounced in due course. 


REQUESTS FOR AID. Heinrich Schwarz, author 
of a note in this issue, is preparing a second 
edition of his monograph on D. O. Hill (first 
published by the Insel Verlag, Leipzig, in 
1930 and later by the Viking Press, New 
York, and Harrap & Co., London) and would 
appreciate any material useful for his re- 
search. Letters should be addressed to him at 
the Davison Art Center, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

Bruce E. Teets, Department of English, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
asks for help in making a collection of writ- 
ings and sayings “made by Thomas Hardy 
about the Dorset poet, William Barnes.” 

And Winslow Ames, Saunderstown, 
Rhode Island, asks for information establish- 
ing a connection between Prince Albert and 
Alexander Freiherr von Minutoli, who set 
up in the late 1830's at Liegnitz in East Prus- 
sia a Kunstgewerbemuseum which in its col- 
lections and conduct foretells South Kensing- 
ton. Traveling exhibitions, early use of photo- 
graphs, and so on, would be useful. 


MR. PAULL F. BAUM brings to our attention an 
error in his review of Oswald Doughty’s 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Poems. Contrary to 
a statement in the review, “Stratton Water” 
is included in Mr. Doughty’s book. 


“VICTORIAN,” ANYONE? A new set of defini- 
tions can be added to those in the last issue 
of VS (p. 307). Writing in the new EFT, 
Helmut Gerber says, “When we embalm an 
age in a convenient label, most of us are 
aware that the label and the dates with which 
we bracket an age are flexible. Most of us 
know that periods are only in part determined 
by the events of history, that they are only 
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in part ‘real’ things; we know, or at least 
often suspect, that they are convenient di- 
visions which make the systematic study of 
something as complex as a culture easier; 
they help bring a culture under our academic 
control. Why, for example, call most of the 
nineteenth century Victorian? That the reign- 
ing queen during most of the century was 
called Victoria does not help much insofar as 
the literary period is concerned. The historians 
in this respect are more fortunate. I suspect, 
in any event, that few Victorian scholars use 
the term to describe an era which exactly 
coincides with Victoria’s reign.” 

There follows an extensive list of scholarly 
works, literary, historical, and esthetic, which 
attempt, with widely varying results, to fix 
end-dates to the Victorian period; Mr. Gerber 
concludes, “Perhaps the only thing that is 


clear is that many Victorian scholars seem 
agreed that something happened to Victorian- 
ism during the last two decades of the 19th 
century and that something else happened to 
the Victorian aftermath some time during the 
first world war. This labelling of periods .. . 
is perhaps not after all merely a matter of 
pedantic convenience. We apparently do not 
merely cut the bread to the thickness we hap- 
pen to prefer. Changes, real changes, real 
transitions, do occur. And we recognize them, 
sometimes long afterwards, when we have 
an adequate perspective or when shifting 
critical winds affect us.” 

We recommend the piece to readers of 
VS. Those who will not be taking EFT per- 
sonally might nevertheless order it for the 
periodicals room (and while there, might 
check to see if VS is on the shelves! ). 


ONTRIBUTORS 


CURTIS DAHL, Professor of English at Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts). Author of articles 
on various Victorian authors. Now on a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship investigating relation- 
ships between Archaeology and English and 
American literature of the nineteenth century. 


WALTER HOUGHTON, Professor of English at 
Wellesley College. Won the 1957 Christian 
Gauss Award for his Victorian Frame of 
Mind, 1830-1870. Now writing a critical 
book on the poetry of Arnold and Clough. 


HELEN F. MULVEY, Associate Professor of His- 
tory at Connecticut College. Has given spe- 
cial attention to Anglo-Irish history in the 
nineteenth century. 


FRANCIS G. TOWNSEND, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, The Florida State University. 
Chairman of the Bibliography Committee of 
Group X, Modern Language Association, and 
contributor to the current Cambridge Bibli- 
ography of English Literature: Supplement. 


HEINRICH SCHWARZ, Visiting Professor and 
Curator of Davison Art Center, Wesleyan 
University. Author of books on art and 
scientific articles. 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


VicToRIAN StTuDIEs encourages contributors always to state or clearly imply the relevance of their 
work not just to a particular branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 
tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 
cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 


Manuscripts should be ated to accord with the MLA Style Sheet tonnes of which can be had from the Treas- 
urer, rm tei Language Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., for 50¢). All matter should 
be double-spaced and footnotes should be typed together at the end of the article. An editorial decision can usu- 
ally be re: more quickly if two copies are submitted. A stamped, self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all manuscripts. Authors should, of course, retain a copy for themselves. 
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